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Full opportunity to learn cannot be limited to the 
y0ung; it must be for everyone, in any walk of life, for 
/Whatever purposes are beneficial. It cannot be reserved 
/ to a single peViod of life; it must^be a recurrent oppor- 
-'tunity: an opportuni^ty ^to update a skill, to broaden 
the possibilities of a career whether old or new, or^tcr^ 
add intellectual -zest ^nd cultural enrichment throughout 
life. No longer can it be the single opportunity of a 
lifetime; now ,it must become the total opportuni ty Tor 
\a lifetime.* 



S^uel Gould, Pi vers i ty By Pes i gn, , Jossey-Bass, 1973", p. 12. 
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-This report-culmi^tes ivrtLy^rs ixf -^esearcXactlvities^ on- tfie_,part of _ 
the author. The first project was.condubted in late' 1973 and early 197^1 
a'nd' focused on higher contintiing education in respect to enrollment trends 
and needs, institutional -activities, and' statewide planning across the 
nation. The second p/oject was initiated in late 1974 and ran tjjtough mid- 
197,5. It focused_gn higher education and community service. 'Both projects 
involved extensive survey work of institutions of higher learning, surveys 
of statewide planrfing "efforts, institutional \iisits across the country, and 
interaction by'mail, phone,- and personal visit. with hundr^s- of practitioners 
. in the field. Extensive reviews' of pertinent literatwrjAnd research were 

also made. An initial report- on the first project waypublished in 1974, 
\entitled: Continuing Education - and the Learning Society . This current - 
'report updates to some extent that document^ revise^ it and includes' the. 
(Jesuits of the research of the second project." Ap|iendix A of this report 
presents a tabular surrtmary of sample sizes utilj/ed, etc. 



The purpose of both pr(JTects was^to serve ^s technical input to the 
developing. Texas State Plan for hirgher Continuirig Education. Partial support 
for. the two projects was -derived from Title I of the Higher Education Act. 

The author wishes to thank the many people across the nation who provided 
data, advice and assistance.^ They are too numerous to single out. • Special 
appreciation is given to Colonel Wi Ibur Hurt ,of the Texas Coordinating' Board 
of Colleges and Universities, Dr. Anthony Nefdhart of the LBJ School of Public^ 
Affairs at the University of Texas and Dr. Richard Hargrove of Lamar University 
These three men have, been- |;he'prime movers in -the development of the Texas Plan 
•and, were instrumental in the funding and ^irect'ion of this research. 

'Within the Center for Human Resources, special appreciation is given to 
Mr. Robert Hopper and Miss Barbara Leamao who worked on the first project 
and co-authored with the present author theTirst report. This same appre- 
ciation is given to Mr. .James Prentice for his hard work and long tedious - 
hours of. data analysis and synthesis on the second project. The many hours 
of typing, retyping and editing are acknowledged too as the work of Mrs. 
Ethel Dumbauld and her clerical staff especially Mrs, Billye Thomas. Finally,- 
the author expresses appreciation to the Center Director, Dr. J. Earl Williams, 
for his advice and for his generosity in allowing the author the time to con- 
duct this research. ' , • ^ * 
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Historically the people of the United States bave^ tended to 'believe 
that an .individual can acquire in hts youth the bulk-of 'the skill and 
knowledge he will require for the rest of his J^ifg. Accordingly,, the 
bulk of the educational investment made by local, state; and national 
governments has been almost exclusively *dn programs for yout^. Beyond 
the years of youths educational provision has not been widely- perceived 
as a governmental responsibility except in the case .of remedial educa-* ' ^ 
tion such as literacy, vocational education, and Americaniza^tibn. 

It is increasingly difficult to look upon adult education as an op- 
tional activity because of thfe accelerating rate of technical arid social 
change. Whereas in other times drastic cultural changes took place over 
a number of centuries and consequently generations, now, for the first - 
time in the history of civilization, pervasive "drastic changes are tele- 
scoped into less than the lifetime of a single geperatiqn. Accordingly 
everyone must continue* to learn throughout his productive lifetime o r ^ ^ 
fac? the possibility that his knowledge a«d skills will become obsolete. 
The Conpission of the Professors of Adult Educa^tion has warned thsft a 
society that makes its educational investment almost entltely in chil- 
dren and youth is on the way to becoming obsolete and is reducing its^ 
chances for survival. The recognition of this fact is dawning on legis- 
lators and educational poli,cy-makers who recognize that today society 
has as great a stake in the , continued learning of its^Jdtilts asTit has. 
in the education of its children.* * . ' 



* J. Alan Thomas and William S., Griffith, Adult and Continuing Education , 
Special Study Number 5 of j:he National Educati/On Finance Project , Midwest 
Administration Center, University of Chicago/ 1970, p. 8. 
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7" FFfTLEARNING "StJCirrr: ' , 

curreut/'-issues and participation ■ 

, The "Learning Society" is a phrase that has leaped into ^popularity 

in re,<;en-t-:years, a* condition which exists in today s 

American way of li/e. We live in a world which is characterized 'by/ 

higher and higher levels of education of the populace, increasing amounts 

* , ■ » 

of leisure -time; longer life spans, earlier, retirement years, and a knowl- 
edge explosion that is best typified by Dr, Robert Hilliafd as quoted in 

Alvin Toffler's Future Shock :, 
\* 

/'At the ra'te at which knowledge is growing, by .the time-f • 
the child born today graduates from college, the amount of ^ - 
knowl^dq^'in the v/orld will be four times as great. By the / 
tim^hat same .child is fifty years old, it will be thirty- ^ 
' . two times as great, and 97^ percent of everything known in , ^ / 
/ ' the world will have been learned since the time he was born." 

The early Greek' phi losopher Heraclitus" noted that everything , is in 

change and that there are^n© constants. If this were trji^ thousands of, 

J^eafs'lgo7^TOv^-mu^^ so is it true now. *Thus, the phrase "Learning 

Society" is timelyand accurate- Today's aduH society i^ characterized 

throug'h necessity and simple desire by a grasping' for new knowledges and 

skills* ^ We will try to define some of Tjtj^elevant issues of the learning 

society in this first chapter. In subsequent chapters we will address 

ourselves to institutional programs and approaches '.and to statewide frame- 

'Wftrks in which programs for, the learni'ng s'ocrety are coordinated. 



r , \ . . .; 

While this first chapter'deals" with the general nature, scope and 

patterns of the learning. societ>, it has on$ central purpose'. That pur- /♦ 

pose is to show that thejle are staggering needs for more programs and for 

new approach&/to serve the adult learner. Hesburgh, Miller, and Wharton 

pQlDt out in Patterns Hr kifelong. Learning that: • 

".-.-.continuing iducati on is happening today; it surprisingly 
encompasses larger (lumbers of students of all 'ages than the tota-l , 
number of young students in th^ formal educational system."'^ 

With such great partifcipation on the part o^^ adults .one question 
irrmediaitely arises as to. who is- responsible for siJfeh. programs, the pri- 
vate or. public sector. Clearly both are responsible depending upon the 
nature, purpose, and' result of such -programs. But it is imminently clear^ 
that the common as well as the individual good is at stake. For this 
reason, if-for: no other,. continuing education is a matter of pubjic con- 
cern. Hesburgli, Miller and Wharton again summarize well when they^state: 

"When the able adult population Of the nation is viewed as 
a vast learning force whose development is in the national in- 
terest, the 'basis for public policy becomes clearer. First, ^ 
the prov.ision of opportunities for lifelong learning.'.has ^nation- 
wide implications, since .the development of humap skill is ,close- 
ly re;i*feed to the social and economic advancement of the' entire • 
country. The intergration of learning with life and careers 
cannot be effectively accomplishe'd on an ad hoc basis, depend- 
ent on the person's ability to pay, gr solely upon self-interest. 
Rather, lifelong learning should be guided by public policies . 
- that encourage the systematic 'i ntegration of, learning opportuai- 
ties with the needs of people at different stages of life. ^ - - » 

. What is the basic reason why adults are flo'cking to educational pro- . 

grams? This can best be answered by looking at the nature of continuing 

education. There are many ways to categorize ttie field of continuii 

education, but each way isVeally pointing toward the same objectives. . 

There 'are really three main purposes why adults participate: (1) personal/ 

fatiiity enrichment; (2) occupational/Zareer change, advancement, or enrichment; 

10 •* ' " ' 
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(3) soci-al/ciWTfcxWichment. UndouBtedly, most. adults participate it? for- 
mal programs for reasmis related to their Jobs or careers. Technological, ^ 
change is demanding continuous lifelong learning. Labor experts estimate 
-fehat- in 1930 nwiety -percent o^ the jobs In America could be adequately 



filled by. persons with only, high school levels of education or less; by - 
. L970, only about 30 percent of the jobs cpuld be adequately filled by per- 
sons' with that level, of education. These same experts state that adults 
entering the labor force today will have to be almost completely retrained- 
four to six' times in their lifetimes. In addition, there is no way to 
estimate how many times, skilled and professional persons must update them- 
. 'Selves in a lifetime; for some continuous updating is essential. 

But l^et iis not think that all continuing'. education is occupational ly 
oriented. Adults who^are more and more well educated upon entering adult- 
hood continue to satisfy their whetted learning appetites, both in intel- 
1 actual and associated pursuits for personal and family reasoJis. Still 
others become engaged in ^odial, cultural, civic, religious, or political 
activities that demand continuing education. 

We shall be presenting' in ,the remaining pages of this chapter |nany 
. statistics. Theses are given to'pojnt out the magnitude of the response 
of the learning society, how the learning- society is responding, and why - 
the traditional institutions of higher education must change to, serve 
\ the adult learner if they are to pursue educational -relevance. 
^ Stanley Moses, a well recognized authority in educatioa»''<>^M^Syr- 
acuse Educational Policy Research Center has'^eprared some interesting # 
statistics on adult education/ participation. Table. 1^ on the next page 

presents a summary Of ^his relevant estimates and .projections. These 

• / 
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figures are important for several reasons. First, the enrollment esti- 

' : - / . ^ 

mates of Moses are widely quoted among/ experts and should be understood^; 
second, they give a breakdown of the/categories of delivery systems used 
for adult education }r\ an historical ^ode; third, they indicate dramati- 
cally the growing size of the learning society, having increased in fif- 

'7 / '1 ■ y 

teen years (1960-75) by 290 percent' It is "also interesting to poijn.out 




SYRACUSE ENROLliMENT/ESTIMATES IN -VARIOUS SEGM: 
OF formal' AD^T EDUCATION (IN MILUOI^ 




Type of I^rogram 



1940 



1950 



1960 



1970 



1975 



Employer Based 

Proprietary School s_ 

Anti-Poverty 

Correspopaence 

JV / / 

Traditional Institutions 
& Agencies 



Total 



8.2' 
2.5 

2.7 
.3.9 

■TtTI 



vlO.2 
3.5 

3.4 

_4.« 
2l79 



13.0 
4.0 

- e 
4.5 
.01 

6.6 

.'20 



21/7 
' 9,6 

54 
5.7 
7.5 



60.3 



27.4 
18.1 ■ 
7.0 
6.7 
10.0 



10.7 .- 13.2 



82.4 



that the adult enrollment in traditional delivery modes in 1970 and pro- 
jected 1975 exceed the enrol Imen-ts af'^gular matriculated students in 
traditional higher education institutions. It must 6e pointed .out that 
the Moses statistics are among the most liberal of .the published statis- 
tics in adult education. . ^ 

Table was prepared for this report using a variety of data so{iirces 
as indicated. The basic enrollment data were obtained from the 1969 and 

. . -1. 

1972 Current Population Survey of>the U.S. Bureau of theXensus.'* 
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ESTIMATES AND PROJECTIONS OF PARTICIPATION IN 
JLT CONTINUING EDUCATION BASED ON CURRENT POPULATION -S 




^ ' 

Estimated 

Current 
' Population 
Survey \ 


, * . - ^ Projected ' . v 

^ ' . *' •• National 

Curr^ent * " Center for 
Populajtion yZarnegi-e , Regular Educational 
Survey Commission Census Statistics 


19^§ 

*■ 


13,150,000 

- (10. i^)^- '- 


]\1975 




(Base data 

not . 

available) 
— \ 


19,203,709' 
(13.97%)^ 


19,199,600 
(13.97%)^ 


1972 


15,374^9j8tf 
(10^1 . 




20,846,900 
• (12.8%)^ 


24,969,500 
(16.93'Z>"^ 


25,067,700 
(16.93%)^" . 


2^61,100 
/ (16.93%)^ 



l^B^sed on population aged 17 and o^er- ^ 

2 Computed from U^S- Census Population Projections usi^ng f0tir different 
sources -of HigTier education enrollment projections witn rate of in- 
crease in -adult education detemined by 1969\72 growth 

.3 Based on population over the age of 17 ahd not^nrolled for degree-. ^• 
credit . ' . i ^ X* 

Table 3^ SstilT">*;^ehts another est'imaiPe and projection of enroll- ^ 
ments' and was also prepared for this^Veport. Its basic data source was 
aWtional survey conducted D3s..i^he^ Testing Service for tnet^ 

prmilssion on Nontradi tiQnal Study is^ more liberal than the statis- 
tic^.in Table 2 but more conservative thstn^os^^n Table L • ' 
Th'exthree sets of tables represent th^^^Js^ na^tional ^datfi that fcould 
be compiled\|or this report. The wid% variances amwg thei;able totals 
can only be exj^ained on'the^basis of definitions of progY^ams ak 
mating techniques\ But several things are clear; first, enmlmen^ 
adult continuing eduction is .spiralling with no indications 
i'ng off; second, enrollm^^t in adult programs far exceeds enrollment 

5 ■ . • " 





traditional higher educatian progranis ; • thij£f>^dul ts are using. a, variety 
of meansHo achieve their educational objectives (this "^tteV point is 
derived fromfajDle 1 and will be expanded in Tables. 4 and b^Dei^ow), 

" ^ " • TABLE 3 \\ 

If 

ESTIMATES AND PROJECTIONS OF PARTICIPATION IN 
- ADUL^ CONTINUING EDUCATION BASED ON 
EDUCATIONAL tESTING SERVICE NATIONAL .SURVEY, 1972 



* 


Educational 
Testing"" 
Service 
Base Data 


Carnegie 
Commission 
Base Data , 


"c^sus 
Base Data 


National Cent^ \ 
for Educational \ 
Statistics Base • ^ 
Data ' 


1970 


30,170,508 
.(30.9%) 


— ^ 






1975 


35,775,400 
(30.9%) 


(Base data 

not 
^ available) 


* » • ' 

32,863,500 
(30.9%) 


32,845,700 
(30,9%) . 


T980 


38,767,800 
(^30 .9%) 


35,230,900 
. (30:9%) 


^ 35,410,000 
(30.9%) 


35,40^,100 
(30.9^) 



Based* on popuiatioa agea io-du ana noL ruiu-unne buuut;nL:> aim aiiumco 
constant parti G.i pat ion ratejn adult education throughout projected years. ^ 
No historical trend data on participation were avaiUble t6 project a 
participation rate growth, hence the necessity qf as^mmg^onstant par- 
ticipation rate. The statistics, . therefore, ^re very conservative' in the 
projected years. 

Tables 4 and 5/presenfe a detailed analysis of the two emptrit^al studies 
presenter) above, that done. in 1972 by the^U.S; Bureau of . the Census as part 
of the Current Population Survey,^^nd that done th^gugh the Educational 
Testing Service (data collected national ly^ by thMesTJonse Analysis Corpora- 
tion) for the Commission on Non-Traditional Study, -Both of these surveys are 
extremely significant and cross-validate themselves quite^well on relativ.q 
enrollment distributions, though absolute totals differ, perhaps dUe to 
different program^.def ini tions in the research process/ A comparison of the 
types ot institutions categorized partially verifies .this notion. The 
sourcets of the information are footnoted fov Tables 2 and 3,. 



TABLE 4, ^ . \. 

SUMMARY' DATA "ON PARTICIPATIOIi IN \ 
AQULT CONTINUING EDUCATION BASED, ON CURRENT POPULATION SURVEY ,-^972 



A. Enrollment in Education in U.S., 1972, v 

•' ' ' College and u)iiversity \ Fohnal Adult 

Grades 9-12 Degree Credit Enrollment ^ Education 

15,116,000 8,116,000 • \ 15,734,000 



B, Enrollment Change in Adult Continuing Educa(ion in U.S. 

" 19$^^^^ ■ 1972 . ^ , 

13,150,000 , 15,734,000 



C. Ratios of Persons in Adult Continuing Education to Persons V\ged ,17 
and Over and not Full -Time Students in Other Education 



1957 1969- * . - L 1972 

' 1 in 13 ' 1 in 9 1 in^ 



0 



X 



D • Aq6 and Sex of E n^ollees in Adult Conti nui.ng. Education ,' 1972 

_ ^ f ; 

A^e " '\ . Sex ^ ^ • 

17-24 2L.-,8% * ■ Male "49.2% 

« ?^34 33.2% • 

35-44 21.3% Female 50.8%. 

45-54 15.1%' ,,• - ' ^5%*: 

55+ ~ 8.7% ^ : . 



E" Educational Background of Enrollees in Adul| Continuing Education, 
1972 , - ^ ^ 



Non-High School Graduate 13.1% 

High School Graduate 37>6% 

\, , Some" Cel 1 ege , 21.4% 

1^ \ College Graduate . . - 27.8% 



\ 



TABLE 4 CContinued) 

F.'- Type of Adult^ Education taken in 1972 

General Education \ ' ^ 2^,9% 

. Occupational Education ' 46.5% 

Conmunity Issue^ — 9.8% 

Personal and Family Living • . 14.0% 

Social and Recreational 12\0% 
Other * ' .3.4% 



6. ^ Type of Institution Enrolled tn for Adult Continuing Education, 1972 

Senior College or Univ.ersity^ 19.2%) 33.8% Higher. Education 

•Jun-ior or Conimunity College 14.6%) Institutions 

t * Elementary or Secondary School 12.4% ^ 
Proprietary , School 7,9% 

• Community Organizations 11.4% 

, Employers . 14.9% ^ 

Other or Not Reported 19.6% 



The nature of the. ^educational programs taken show the great importance 
of career related continuing education and when Section J of Table 5 is 
studied^ it is ^een that occupational reasons for continuing education 
are substantial-. If, then, it is so essential for onV's economic progres 
that he participate in continuing education, it is .quite clear that not 
^only is the individual good at* stake^^but^ s the common good of .the 
^tate or nation. Thus public policy 'and support are suggested as an im- 
portant priority in^educational programming. 

It is also interesting to note from Section K of Table 5 that the 
r$^r obstacle to participation in continui>ig education is cost. This 
fact also argues for increased public support Of adult .continui ng 'educa- 

^tion. . * ' 

In 1972 a study was made on 6,000 continuing education students in 
Massachusetts. This northeastern state is heavily urban and a summary 



■ TABLE' 5 



SUMMARY DATA .ON PARTICIPATION IN 
ADULT CONTINUING* EDUCATION BASED ON 
EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE NATIONAL SURVEY, 1972 



A. Total Number of .Actual Adult Learne,V>s and Would Be L€arrners*in U.S., 

1972 ' " -- - = ■ " 

^ : f ■ . 

• Actual Adult Learners Would Be Adult Learners . 

J ■ 

32,000,000 * 80,000,000- ^ , ^ 

♦Would' Be Ad.ult Learners indicate a degree of interest of persons who ^ 
^^wouid--f<H^lcipate' 1 f possible and programs readily available. 

B. ^Age and Sex of Actual Adult Learners, 1972 , 

Age • ■ ' . *Sex 
' 18-24 . 22% Male 49% 

25-34 • 30% , , ' . 

35-44 -20% Female 51% . • 

.45-54 20% 

55-60 '8% \ ■ ' . 



C. Educational Background of A^H:ual Adult Learners, 1972 



°Non-High School Gf'aduate ' 17% 

High School Gwadu^te 38% 

Some College jjj .. -21% 
Col leg^ Graduate !<! 



21%, 



T). Race of Actual Adult -Learners. 1972 

White 90% 

Black 6% 

Other ■ • , , 4% 



E. Marital S.t'atus of Actual Adgyg* Learners, 1972 

Single, ' , 18% . 

•Married ' .76% 

Widowed/Divorced 5% 



' , . • TABLE 5 '(Contiriued) . , " . - 

F. Job Status of Actual Adult LearnWs. J972 ' ^ . 

• . Full-Timg Employed 57% 
V ' Part-Time Employed * 10% 

• Unemp-loyed • ^ 31% ; .. 

— 

G. Type of • Conmuni ty or Residence' of Actual Ad ult LeannefS', 1972 ^ 



Urban Residence 
Rural Residence 




H. Type of Adult Education taken by ActuaVAdu tt Learners. 1972 , 

General Education- « .. r^^^ . 

Occupational Education "V\35% -y,;- . , 

_ Agriculture • . \3% . 

• Public Affajirs . h • ^- "- 

Personal and Family Livvsng .-38% •'; • ■a- ' 
,1^ecreationa1 •'• 42% , ' _ ' 

_i)tfier . X 7% 

Totarexceeds'^'00% due to more than one" topic enroHmenf ^ 

^ 

I. Source of Adult Education taken by Actual Ad ult Learnfers. 1972- 

'. ~ ' ' ' . t» 

Traditional Higher Education Institution 1,4% 

- Secondary School System *' " 9^ ; ^ - r 

Proprietary School . ' iS* . - 

^Community Organizations ' - . ' loy ' 

Employers , j-°h 

-Correspondence or Home Study ■ Progf am 'laj 

• . Others- ' . 



& 



1, — T. -, • ■ 

"j. Reasons for .Learning Given by Actual Adult l earners. 1972- ^ 

Information and Intellectual Development. 69.1% 

' '.Job' and Educ^itional Development ■•■ 47.6% ^ 

Citizenship DeVelopuient ' ; 16.2% 

Family, Relations DeveTopment . , lo.yj , 
Social Development ■ 

Religious' Development ' oTH"^ 

" Professional or Imployer Requir'ement 27.3% 

Other . •■ 



21.4%. 



- ^ 



TABLE 5 CContinued 



»K. .Major Obstacles to Participation in Adult Education'as cited by 
*Woul^ Be Adult Learners, 1972 , 



Cost - ' 

Not Enough Time 
Want Part-J^me Schooling 
Home and Family Responsibilities 
Job Responsibilities * „ ' 

Course's/Program^ too long 
Lack, of Information,?on Opportunities ^ 
Cdurses Scheduled at Times Inconvenient 
to Learner 




\ 



15.7% 



table of the results oV that study is presented as a matter of interest*' 
The findings differ again from the two national survey^, but this" is not 
unexpected "s'i hoe this stud^ reTated only to one state and only to stu- . 

denti enrolled in' continuing educ'atiorl in higher education institutions. 

f 

Table 6 'presents the data. 

i . , .X ■ ' ■ • \ 

TABLE 6 



SUMMARY RESULTS OF $URVEY OF 
\ • CONTINUING'HIGHER- EDUCATION STUDENTS 
i- IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1972 ' 

' (N=6000) 




Aae \ 

Under 25 

25-29 

30-34- 

35-44 

Over"44 



Male - Female 



27% 



19% 
15% 
7.% 



39% 
21% 
13% 
l'6% 
11% 



B-: Sex 



Male "Female 



66% 



34% 



/ 



TABLE 6 CContinued) 



Educatibn 

Less. Than High School 

High School 

Some College 

College Graduate 

Some Post Graduate or Graduate 



Hale Female 

3% 2% 

15% 20% 

46%' 39% 

13% 13% 

Degree 22% • 25% 



Nature of Employment 
(For Those^ Employed), 

Professional 
Manageri al 
Clerical/Sales ' 
Skilled 

Semi or Unskilled 
Service 



Male , FemcTle 



4-3% 


51% 


19% 


6% 


8% 


37% 


7% 


1% 


8% 


1% 


14% 


5% 



E. Income Level 

; ' 0 

Under $5,000 
• $5 -$8,000 
$8-$lO,0O0 
$10-$15,000 
$ir-$25,000 
Over $25,000 



Male 



15% 
15% 
17% 
38% 
14% 
1% 



Female 

• 16% 

35% 

22% 

13% 

10% 
' 3%. 
1% 



fa 

1 



F. Type of Continuing 
Education Enrollment , 

Regular Academic Course Used 

for C-E.., Purpose 
Trade or Technical 
Business or Professional 
Social or Community Service 
•Family or Personal 
Avocational or Cultural 



Male ' FemaTe 



25% 


42% 


13% 


5% 


50% 


20% 


10% 


28% 


0% . 


2% 


1% 


5% 



20 



12 



■ TABLE 6 CContinuedl 



G. Number of Courses Being Taken 


- Male 


Femarle • 


-it 1 , ' 

'1 . 
3 

More Than 3 


• 24% 
38% 
22% 
17%. 


47% . 

34% - . ■ " 
10% 
9% 


H. Courses Taken air^e for Credit 


Male 


Female 


Yes . . . 
No . 


96^ 
' 4% 


■ 95% 
• 5% 


I. Reason for Enrollment ^ 


Male ' 

• 


FemaVe 

* 


General Information 
Career 

Community Activity ^ • 
. Personal/Family Int^esJ;^ ^ 
Social /Recreational Interest 


7% 
83%' 
1% 
9% 
- 1% 


11% 

70% ' . ■ 
1% 
16% 






/ 



In many Vespects T^ble'S is mcJpe interesting than the otjier.^ tables 
presented so far. The reason is that 1;he e.DOd rfespbnfe^ to this survey 
are .all taking\heir conUnu'viig .education programs in traditional higher 
education degree granting institutions in t-he state. ^ Consequently, what" 
Table 6 contains is a profile of the typical adult continuing education 
student wiio returns to the college or university for^iis "midlife" edu- 
cation/ It is also important to note that the publi% higher education 
-system of Massachusetts has an open admissions policy for non-degree, 
non-matriculating students. It is one of the few state systems that has 
had enough foresight 'to acknowledge that learning and education for a de- 
gree objective is only one aspect of higher education. Consequently, en- 
rollment in credit courses as a means to continuing education is very 



large— the reason being that th^/c^ourses are open, to the public on a non- 
degree basU. The growing trend is that adults want credit for courses , 
to certify l^hat they have taken ^ "respectable" courses, but they don't^ 
necessarily want a degree with all the r'igidity and restrictive standards 
impos^ed upon degree students. This conterjfion is further 'attested to by 
the data presented in Table 7 below^ It shows a rapid growth rate' in non- 
degree credit instruction — in effect, such instruction ser-^es.a continuing 
education purpose. 

• , . TABLE 7 - 

. HIGHER EDUCATION DEGREE AND NON-DEGREE 
CREDIT ENROLLMENT, 1963-83 





Grov/th Rate 


Growth Rate 


1963-64 ■ 


73-74 -63-73 


. 83-84 73-83. » 



Degree- / 

Credit' 4,494',626 8,519,75f) 

Non- Degree- - 

Credit * 271 ,241 1 ,082,373 

Total' 

^Erxrollment 4,765,867 9,602,123 



90% 8,940,000 - 5% 

299% 1 ,637,000 51% 

1Q1% 10,577,000 10% 



Non- Degree- 
Credit as ♦ 
, a Percentage 
of 'Total ^ - 

Enrollment 5.7% 



11.3% 



15.5% 



SOURCE: Calculatiojns on Statistics from Na^nlif C^ter for Educational 
Statistic?, USOE, reported in j:tYf6nicle of Higher Education , 
^ September 2, 1975. 

The present author^j^e^tjfates that at is only a matter of short time 

before public policy makers and institutional administrators recognize this 
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fact -and, begin to open the universities tc the' adult taxpayers who keep 
theriKiliye. It is mdst inappropriate, in the opinion of the present -ayttior 
that many public higher education institutions have closed their dpc/rs to 
the vVy people who keep them in existence. It is also the opinion of the 
present author that unless admissions policy reevaluation be Undertaken by 
public colleges and universities, these institutions will rightfully reap 
the penalties of declining enrollments and declining public support. The 
^colleges and universities through their great educational programs and 
through their immeasurable contri-bution to thfe knowledge explosion and 
consequent effects in all spheres of life have in fact changed society. ^ 
But now that society is changed, these very change agents themselves mus^ 
change, or their future is indeed bleak. 

^Certain statistics are In order to -demonstrate the enrollment plight 
of higher education in the next twenty-five years, through the full impact 
of current economic problems is yet unknown. Perhaps a presentation of 
some of these facts will expedij;^ the reshaping of public policy «fHil- insti- 
tutional practices relative/^o the adult learner. To vividly portray 
certain population trends "that relate to traditional enrollment Tn higher 
education, three figures follow. . These charts were preparfed by Dr. Lyman 
Glenny.of the Center for Research and Development i;r4iigher Education at 
Berkeley and permi'ssion to use them was granted,^^ 

The first figure shows the 'decline in the birth rate which in 1972 , 
was the lowest ,it has been in 20 yeatC. It goes without saying that un^^ ' 

^' / * ' « / 

less the people are born, they won't be around to enroll in college in 
twenty years! The second figure- shows the population of typical <:ollege 
age youth through '1^990. It can be seen that from 1980 onward there will 
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•be fewer college age youth in America and in 1990 there will be less than 



there werej*n'1970. Finally, the third figure shows the enrollment par- 
ticipation rates of college age youth. The rate is showing a definite - 
.decline for males with 1972 below 1969 and a leveling Qff trend for women. 
What do these three charts say? Thiy say simply that there will be fewer 
^traditional college age youth around in the future ta enroll in colleges 
^nd universities and thfe enrollment rates ha\^ leveled off or ara on the 
decline. Thus, in absolute terms, the futuce enrollmfents in higher edu-^ 
cation are grim. But the picture suddenly becomes brigtit if the needs of 
the increasing number^ t>f-Adu It learners are accepted by institutions of 
higher education. It implies a refocus of higher education rather than 
the ^alternative of prohibitive costs or bankruptcy^ 

Lyman Glenny summarized these population trends very effectj veiy^in 
a speech at a National -University Extension^Association Con^ererlce in,-^ 
October, 1973, at Albuquerque, New MexijTo. He .stated: ^ 

1. The actual number of five-year olds dropped IB.per- 
,1 cent between 1960 and'1-970,. These .are the college- 
^~ youth of 1978 and beyond; • ' * 



2. The" actu'iil number of births dropped three percent 
between 1970 and 1971 and nine percent between 1971.:/ 
and 1972, and this year the number seeijis destined ^ 

-to be even lower. ^ These are the potential fresh* C 
'men of 1988 to 1991. Yet every state shdwed a c ^ ? 

^ drop, in birtbs between 1971 and 1972 and ojily foifr; 

' had an increijse over the two-yearv period, 1970-72'r 
■ (We'st VirgimaN, Arizona, Utah,' and Nevada); . 

3. The nation's birthrate is at .its lowes^t point in - 
history, at a rate below zero-population growth, 
and it has not yet stabilized at that rate; * 

4. The proportion of all males 18 to 2.9. years of age 
whQ are in college has dropped to "the. level it was 

-back in 1962, down to 37.6 percent from a high in 
>96^df 44 percent. This- drop can be attributed 
only >ai<!v to the drafts since the trend downward 
started atTe«~S-t two years bef9re resolution of the 
. draft issue; ~~"^"~''27 ^ 




S. 



5. 



6. 



^The proportion of males 20 to 21 years of age in 
"coTlege H~as dropped Tronf a high of 44.7 percent 

inM^69 to 36 percent in 1972, alnx)st nine ger- 

cent^e points less; 

Wolne>nJn the 18 to 19 age group leveled off at about 
34 percent in.J969 and those in the 20 to 21 age 
group seemed to^TTay^^4ayeled at 25 percent in the 
past two years. Thi^ occurT'-des^jit^he o 
efforts of colleges and univer^l ties"^tD-^4fvcxgasB the 
proportion of women going to college; 




7. In the fall of 1972, the four*year colleges ai\d 
universities lost about 1^ percent in_Jh.e flrsl; 
tjme freshman enrollment, while the coiAnunity 
colleges increased less than two perpent; 

• '8. "In the-past two y^rs, 85 percent of all the increase 
, ' in the number of first-ttme- students entered the 

community colleges; . . ' 

* 9. The Census. Bureau es^m^tes .a sharp drop iR the 

nxjmber of coriege-^5e y^u4^ after 1982,- almost • ^ ^ 
^ ' paralleling, the Sharp rjses" during- the -1960s. * My 
own estimate, based on the Cerfsus Bureau projec- 
tions and the data on live births of the U.S. , 
, ♦ ^ Public Health Service, 'is that by 1991 we will 

have about the' same number of qollege-age youth as 
, ^ we had back ih V965 pr 1966* Although the U.S. ' 
Bureau of the Census, the CarnegaejComixiission,\and 
^ the U.Si Office of Education all proj^ct--an (ncTe^e 
in this age group afteir 1990, there is no evide^nce 
whatever to support that assumption. Unless. th6;^ 
number of l4v6 biTths shows -an increase this year 
^ or next, the projected number of cdllegena^e youth 
^ ^^^will 6f necessity show further decl ines^ after .1-990:^ 

\ inhese facts, individually and collectiyely » indicate 
thlt institutional competition for students Will increaise-^ 

• to- intense levels ^bordering on the rapa<:io)ua. Some Insti- 
tutions—both public and pri vata— will no tfpubt be farced 
out of business. Others^ will be reduced drastically to 

less than half of current enrol ImentS;. * ' ^[^^^-^^^ r 

Since the purpose of this report is to be..af rUput to- the implementation 
of a State Plan for Adult and Cpntin'tiing" Education for Texas,' we have taken 
the aduTt enrollment rates from ^he two national surveys reported' atoye'— - 
and applied, them to l^TOr-Census da^ta for theMnajor standard metropolitan 
statistical areas of th"? state.. 'Table 8 present5s;|tTe results of these 
applications. ■" > ' 28 ^ ' ' "** 



TABLE 8 

ESTIMATE OF PARTICIPATION 'IN ADULT CONTINUING 
EDUCATION FOR TEXAS TOTAL AND 'SMSAs, 1970 



National Center for, ' Educational 

^^^^ • Educationar Statistics^ Testing Service^ 



Texas ' • ' " 841 ,994 ' ' 1 ,650,385 

•Austin ■ * 22,223 . / 48,933 

Corpus Christi *. * 21,419 ^ 43,615 

BrH-ft&-___' ■ 117,007 • . . 239 ,722 



El Pas.0 , 27,018 ~ 38,266 

Fort 'Worth - ' -57,308 117,0&L- 

Housfon- ■ , * 149,274 ' 304,834 

Laredo' / . " « --5,479 - . , 9,565 

San Antpnio > 64^974 126,675 



1. 'Estimates based on adult education participation rates determined by 

Curjrent Population Survey of U.S.. Census for National Center for 
Educational Statistics (1972) 

2. - Estimates .based on adult education participation rates determined by 
n .[iationaT .Survey of Educatignal Jesting Service for the Conmission on 
^ Non-Traditional Study (1972)" ' - - > . , ^ , 

"^^^riTTs^re cognized that there (aje questTonable assumptions underlying the^ 

figures in T^ble 8. The major assumption is that the F|articipation rate 

^ ' * \ \ 

ii^-Jexas is equivalent to the national' average as. indicated b/ the two 

surveys. ~ MeWrtheUss, the table does ser^e to indicate the great^ market 
in the urban areas of TexasT^^ rnadcet^far greater than that of tradition- 
al higher education. How well the needs wi^l^B^'^met.i^.j,^^ of great 
concern and should.be a matter for puollc policy. 



Conclusions ^ ' . ' • 

■ * 

S^everah conci usions 'are obvious from the material covered in this*first 
chapter. (1) There is, a great need for adulj:' continuing education due to 
the increasing complexity and changing nature of job demands, to the in- 
creased level of educ'atfon needed or desired by the populace, to the in- 
created complexity and demands of livi^ng today, to the increased amounts 
of leisure time, to the earlier ages of retirement, and to the general ' •! 
desires of people. (2) Adults are participating at greater and greater 
rates in .continuing education, "estimated as 'higH as 82 million by 1975. 
(3) Most of the adult education takep i^^pragmatic and for immediate use, 
as in the case of education related t6 work or ctvic responsibility. (4) 
Traditional institutions .of higher educa^tion w'ilV fate .playing a larger acid 
larger role in the total delivery system of adult yont'inuing education. 

(5) JraditionaT institutions of higher educati<)n will have to change 
through modifications both in piibl ic^palicy arid insli tutional reassessment. 

(6) Of economic: necessity due to dec)^sing'futtfre^rol Im^nts of^r^i- 
tional students, higher education institutions will refocus artel accept J^he" 
mission of continuing education ats equal to tTie ojission of traditional 
educ-atioh. (7) Greater public financial support and new public policies 
will be required tolheet the needs' of adult 'learners who are ,the primary 

-taxpayers of public education in the first place. (8), Enrollment figures 
for the Fall, 1975 semester in liigher education must be viewed, with caution. 
The National .Center for Education Statistics reports that the enrollment 
increase for 1975 over 1974 is 8.9 percent. Part-time enrollment increased 
11.2 percent while- full-time enrollment increased 7.5 percent. University 
enrollment increased .4.2 percent; four year college enrollment increased 5.9 
percent i'^Jt^gsaaun^ increased 16.8 percent. The liigh increase in 




part-time students anb in the less expensive^^two year institution? points 
to* the speculation that the ejirollment gains can ire attributed to the current 
state of the national economy, With unemployment upland 'jobs hardeTTxi /ind 
there is .an expected ^enrol Inlent irtcrease as-j^eople hope* to gain greater labor 
market security through increased Education.. ^However, thes^ enrollment gains 
Mn traditional programs will rapidly decline, because of the birth rate drop 
alluded to earlier. Educators must not be wooed into 'a false sense ofsecurity* 
or belief that a new 'dawn of educational growth is upon us, Hj^wever, for the 
very reasons that prompted a9 increase in 1975, a contirtued increase jn .continu- 
ing education can be expected. The birth rate decline will not impact lyrPETrTs^ 
ctrea and thus the anticipa^ted decrease in traditional enrollmeilt and^increase. ' 



in non-traditional enrollment and Utelong learning is expected to hold true. 

As a final concluding state]nent, Dr. Lyman Glenny is quoted again: . * - 

"Onl obvious conclusion to be drawn from these trends 
-is^that university extension will have new. opportunity and " ^ \ 

new* recognition of its work. Extension has* always been • 
considered second classj'n the 'eyes of most campus* aca- 
demics. It will shock them to find that campus -programs 
attract fewer and fewer students while the extension di- 
visions not only grow in Humberts of st^jdents but ajso re- 
. ceive increased attention frdhi state planners and policy . , , . 

makers.' Adults are voters who tend to vote. As a greater ^ ^ 
proportion of t4iem engage in extended types of education, \ y 
their demands for public support and nurture could become ^ '-t 
formidable indeed, ^ ; V ' n 

Under these^ircumptances it^appears like!/ that ex7 ' , • 

tension and offier formk of the extended university, will be^ 
considered less alien p academi ciahs and will be more 
; fully integrated with jthe total program of the universityr 
Departments v/ill no'^lc^riger stand al«of but rather will be 
' seekin.g justification /for their continuance by associating 



themselves with the coming winner in the competvtton for 
students--off campus extension and other non- traditional 
means of offering college work, "8 
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• CHAPTER II " 

URBAN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 
IN LIFELONG' LEARf^ING ' 



The demand for publ-ic adult continuing higher education fjas grown 
from the recognition that the public schools belong to "the people", whose 
energies and interests can be culti vated .fd^ their personal self-enrich- 
ment or directed toward finding solutions>ir societal probreins.f,.. The 



concept of community education focuses more 



specifically on the educa- 



tional needs of each member of the cotomunitv ,^ providing , resources to help- 

peopW help themselves. Today's society aflirms that persons of all -ages 

frora*div.erse economic and- educational" backgrounds, have unres61ved*wants 

and needs requiring the help of others for resolution; that in every 

coranumty people have capabiljties. interests, and knowledge to convey 

to others; and that many public bui Idings,' stand vacant,, much of th*e t\me. 

Through continuing education, such resources and facilities may reconcile 

the needs^and wants ef^ people, throughout the .community . . Pa»±icularly in. a 

-mo^rn urban Setting,, an educational institution can bridge gaps betvfeen 

the school and the cVtizlnry, "taking full advantage of the resources of 

' - ..- . • ^» • 

both to. bring about a c|^|rdinated alliance, benefiting t1ie*entire qonmunity 

academically, culturallyV socially,^ economically, and even politically. 

•To ascertain and evaluate the <;urrent state of aduHrcontin4ing educa- 
tion within the urban environment. 'numerous educational institutions were 
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surveyed— universities, four-year^olleges, coninunity colleges, and junior 
colleges. A total of 350 schooj^ were contacted within forty-five urban 
areas of over 250,000 population in the F^ll of 1973.' 'The results in this 
chapter stem from that survey. 

In addition a number of urban institutions across the country were • 
visited by research staff. The institutions visited included University 
of California at Los Angelesj San Francisco "state, University, University, 
of Wisconsin, Chicago State University, University of Illinois, University 
of Chicago, Wayne State University, Rutgers University, New York University, 
(/eorgia State University andVlo.rida International Uaiversity, Pepperdine 
University, University of Sou^erh Cali forni a,. University of California 
at'Berkeley, and University of Massachusetts at Boston. Specific informa- 
tion obtained from the visits is interspersed .throughout the entire repoTt., 
The visits served not only to provide -information on program practices, but 
also served as a forum for the discussion of ideas, concepts, trends, and . 
patterns with recognized leaders in the field. 

When possible, contact in the survey was^ established directly with a 
school's Department of Continuing Education; where this department did not 
exist, communications were directed to the vice president for public affairs, 
communications d'ii*ector, dfrector of educational* plannjng, or even to the 
president of. the institution. Schools surveyed were asked to send to the 
research team at the University of Houston catalogues, . brochures , or re^Jated 
publications describing their coll ege'-s programs and facilities for conllnu- ^ 'J- 
ing or adult education within their urban communities. 

Over half of the schools contacted in the survey (55%) responded with ' 
^ sort of information and catalogues requested. These 193 respondents . . ^ 
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adequately represeijt the. geographical and categoryfal distribuijon of the 
institutions originally contacted, Approximately 10% of the institutions 
responding indicated that they had no specia^ continuing education programs 
for adults, although several offer degrees in urban studies specifically* 

In a few^^schools from this group, initial plans have been formulated for 

/ 

adult' education courses. Six school^ report continuing education programs, 
but fail to specify the exact/nature of course offerings. Thus, 168 schools 
(48% of the schools contacted ajfid 87% of the schools responding) designated 
specific course offerings or, Special programs for adults engaged in continu- 
ing education within the i/ban community. Table 9 presents a summary by 
type of institution of the program categories of continuing edu'cat4-on with- 
in the respondent schools.. Course programs in the survey were* classified' 
by subject matter on^f the foTlbwing subject classifications following 

'the system developed by the State of. Georgi^: Problems and Issues in Society, 
Personal Interest, Skills and/or Knowl edge for Occupational Improvement, 
Intellectual Skills Development antl Personal Life Problems and Demands^ , 

In studying the adolt education programs in these 168 schotrhs, two 
significant trends have been noted. Approxim^ely 50% of these Colleges; , 
offer courses for creditSn a program tailored for the student older and 
npre mature than average. Secondly /over. 82% 6f the 168 irtstitutions y| V 

'participating' adult education present non-credit course" offerings for . 

.-interested learners withiri the community. *In practice there exists con- * 

^^^iderably more npn-credit than credit programs in continuing and adujit 
education. In further discussion, these percentages will be analyzed in • 

'. more detail, together with a categorical breakdown bfj;he- nature of specific 
course offerings. 
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An urban college provide?^ 3^ conmon time, place, 'and structure for 

persons of common^edi^a^ional needs to comniunicate with one another while 

learning more^boulf. their world, their society, and themselves. It 

serves those learners who seek long-range formal contact with the college, 

those who would use the college and its human resources' tor answers to 

immediate problems, and those whose needs fall somewhere in between these 

two extremes. *These diverse functions account for the previously mention- 
^^^^ ' . ^ 

ed statisticaj^v^flap in tt>€ percentage of institutions offeri^ig credi^t 

j/:epsijs non-credit courses.* At least 12% of the^schools responding (over 

20 schools) offer their courses on either a. credit or non-credit basis. 

In many more instances, students are allowed to audit credit courses on 

a space-available basis with no admission prerequisi ties. In several 

colleges, credit courses are tempered by a pass-fail option offered even 

to degree-bdund students. Some students enroll in credit non-degree 

programs; others, in as many as fifty schools, receive certificate credits 

which accumulate in professional certification for many skilled workers 

and semi -professionals. A student in certain community collegeS'mSiy opt 

to peceive course credit transferable to % four-year college, or credit 

merely recognized by the community college itself. ^In other institutions, 

students may choose between degree c/editf on certificate credits apply- 

in§ toward ^ a certificate program which can be a stepping stone to a degree 

' ■ - • • k ' ^ A ^ 

but not transferable to a degree, progiramv An extremely useful designation 
for recording non-cre^lnt expe^^ces in continuing .education, the continu- 
ing education unit (c.E.U.K has been adopted irJ'a number of the schools 
offering .extensive non-credit programs. Thus, the clrear-cut distinction. 
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"creditor non-credit^' becomeriiTWgasingl^ less descriptive, although 
affording the student more^,^^ a program of study 

particularly ^uited^xf6rh individual needs. At Seattle Community Colle^e^ 
for examplevXstudent may select credit programs in pursuing an Associate of ^ 
Arts d^^e; he may receive an Associate in Applied Science degree which 

^sx(^ transfer to a four-year College; or he may prepare himself for 

/ ^ ^ ' 

employment in the shortest time possible by'^entering a vocational* or 

certificate program emphasizing manipulative skills and laboratory-shop 

• *^ ' 

activities simulating those in business ^nd industry. This example is 

typical of many other institutions all across the natiorv. 

Many institutions have created independent organizational divisions, 
one of which supervisee-programs for those students desiring part-time, 
flexible study for credit toward a vocationally oriented certificate or 
a full, collegfe degree. The other division serves those learners anxious 
to participate in hundredsof non-credit educational opportunities, r^ng- 
^ ing from one-day conferences to semester- long post-graduate courses. 

Washington University at St. Louis, Missouri , hasr^or^^Mple^-erea^ted-^-^ 
. a program whererfn a student of ^ny age may plug his time and^ needs injo 
c^^.part-time program of coTfege-level education through its Uniyersity 
ciltege'T designed to^benefit mature adun %rners. Th^iTgh the Division 
"^f Professional and Community Programs, ano^er student may move'' fnt'O 'the 
educational system to learn about a specific probleijKand move' out when 
his need is fulfilled. • ' , 

The University College at Washi ngtop>i)ni vers ity .seems representative 
of the programs of approximately twenty schools which described their 
related programs', often established under a Division of .General Studies. 

' ' ^: * • : . 30 



The representa;yve learners are serious part-time students who/ because 
increasing their skills and expanding their knowledge means much to them . 

personally, enroll in semester-length courses which carry college credit. 

• • • • - ' 
For^hese students , however, college does not represent a commitment 

made to the exclusion of all other pursuits. Most 'students either work 

or raise families '^r both; every student leads another Iffe, Such ^udents 

in general studies programs include recent high school graduates who cajr- 

ndt or do not want to attend college full-time, working aduTts with various 

levels pf education who want to move ahead in their fields, women whose 

family respons|bil ities now allow them time to prepare. for professional^ ^ 

employment, men and women who beed to be trained for a second career, 

and adults who^ hjive recervW^y completed high school equivalency program^. 

Many of the schools with Divis.ions of General Studies grant college 



level credit 
and practical 



0 adults on the basis of their cumulative life experiences 
knowledge. Some schools responding grant such credit through 
the College Level Exam Program (XLEP). Through the Adult Education Program 
at the Universlity of Albuquerque, adults who are at least twertty-five years 
of age earn a bachelor's degree on\ie basis ol; levels of competency achieved, 
rather*than an laccumuTcited number of credit 'hours?^ It should^be noted that 
in some few cask, the Division of General Studies includes not only students 
earning a degreeL through part-time stufly, but also th|)se desiring, speciaiij?;ed 
training to improve their occupational competence or to prepare for new , 
professional fielps and those who wish to continue their education simply' . 
for personal enrichment* Generally, however, learners in the second and 



third categories 



ursue non-credit course work such as tf)at typical of 



Washington University !s Division of Professional 



and Community Programs 



previously described. This division of fers a 'short- term, come ar^.go; 
educational life, style to make the resources of an excellent tiniversity 
available to. thousandj-iOf-'^)er§o^^ith specific needs for short-term 
education. ^ 

^ Leading educatof^s fn the field of non-credit continuing education^ 
reco^aize ttjelieed <)f individual^ particularly within this -nation's 
urb^iir'areas , to continue to learn- in order to remain alive and healthy. 
On an individual basis, we learn things daily— both informally and 
increasingly through extension and independent s.tudy courses for credit. 
Recqgnizing thXputual need for individuals to think an^d ta.lk together, 
many educators' basic miss ion has become that of bringing people together 
to learn." 'Washington University's Division of Professional and Community... 
Programs, for example, initiates learning programs which respond to needs 
expressed by community j business, and professional groups for continuing 
education programs. . In this context, several- colleges have .formul ated 
tjie concept of the Communiversity or community school which provides 
community education for citizens of 'all ages, utilizing not only the 
present programs arid physical plants of ^e puBlic schools, but many 
other community facriities as well. The ca'talyst fof commuhity educa- 
tion, the community school, promotes intellectual and recreational .develop 
,ment for chi Idren, teenagers , and adults. It provides supervised' in-struc- 
ti on'* in skill development,' offers opportunities for basic education, { - 
. furnishes meetifig places for social and civic groups, offers a forum for 
the discussion of social probleitis, and provides facilities for social ahd^ 
•medical services. Ten of the respondent schools with adult education . 
prbcjrams provide child care services, so that. parents of small children 

.40 



rtiay participate in lifelong learning experiences • To encourage parti ci- 
pation by the entire community, approximately ten community colleges in 
the .survey have implemented special courses for teenagers and summer 
"Re-Creation Programs" for young and old alij<e. A few colleges ev.en , 
encourage high school students .of unusual intellectual curiosity to 
participate in their programs through a dual enrollment program. Numerous 
programs designed for women, senior citizens, and servicemen will, be * 



discussed later. 

The task of evaluating; the exact participatory role of an educational 
institution in community servic^ projects is difficult in this study, ^ 
since coWiunity centers and service organizations were not surveyed, 
and ^osf^ftools provided information descriptive onl^ of their -c^ucse ^- 
offverin'gs. In this regard, Schoolcraft College near Detroit, Michigan, 

offers a certificate program' in community service,, whi le Case .Western 

''^ . • ^ 

Reserve has established a Social Work summer study program within the 

metropolitan Cleveland area. Tennesse^tate University represents per- 

iiaps Bn outstandi/ig example of a uni versi'ty' s dVect involvement wilrfiin 

the 'community. TTirough -nrs- .basic and remedial education program, the 

University offers prevocational training, maintains a Training Coordina- ^ 

ting Center for ectVicators displaced by desegregation, operates 'a Technical 

Assistance Center- for the EmerVtiry School Assi-stance ProgVam, directs a. 

Statewide Consumer Education Project, conducts research projects in adult 

\ \ \- 

education, supervises a Minority Business Training Center, oversees .a 
State Management Assistant Pjjpgram for jninority-owned businesses, and 



j^ministers the^state's Cooperat;ive Ext^sion Service; In addition, 

•Tennessee State offers a unique gradqat? degree in Adult/Educatioa- 

^ ' " ' t • * 

Administration. ^Commgnity Junior^ College of Kansas City, Kans.?^, 



administers the Public .Service Careers, Neighborhood Youth CoVps, §nd ) 
Head Start programs ai:id conducts caurses for foster parents,' as well as 
classes at a nearby prison," Meramec Community College near St. Louis, 
Missouri , .awards students community service units-, while the Division 
of Communi.ty Development through the University of .Washington worRs 
.directly with the city of Seattle. Special course offerings at many 

colleges require community experts, as well as regular college faculty, 

.. _ . ^ '„„ „ „ 

for use in instruction. At least^^fen schools maintain a SpeaRers"^ Bureau,' 

often through a Department ^of Lectures ari'd Community Programming, which 

further bridges the gap between/ col lege and communjty^ and •provides numerous 

informative programs on varied and r^leVant topics. CommunitJ' service wi.ll 

.be discussed in more detail in Ch^apter I IK . ' . ^ 

Accordi'ng to popular premiseis regarding community education, a 

scjjooTs tiori-cred^t cdurse offerings, such &s those offered through ^ 

Washington University's Division of Professional afid Community Programs, ^ 

should ser>)e these primary functions: (a), channel 'the ideas., wants,' 

and needs of the citizenry back intcJ the educational system that serves 

them; (b) provide vocational, academic, recreational, enrichment and Veisure 

time educational experiences to' community members of all ages; (c) ' 

cooperate with other educational agencies serving the community toWard 

achievijig common goals; (d) en cour age community members to' attempt to 

understand, evaluate, and salve locally such^asic societal problems 

as environmental degradation, overpopulation,, underemployment and un- 

employment,-' criminal rehabilitation, health , personal anonymity and 

alienation, and man's inability to communicate 'with and understand his 

ffeYto^an; and, finally (e) estab^lish a working model for faculty and 

oommurii.ty mefnbecs to use as a /springboard for eval uating, restructuring, , 



and making more relevant the regular school programs' incorporatina,the 
maximum use of facil^ities, human resources, and cooperation between 
educational agencies. ^ • ' - . , 

That community education has already affected positive and dynamic ^ 
change in many of our traditional and/or antiquated regular 'school pro- 
grams can- be Illustrated by innovative features characterizing many 
non- credit adult education courses and credit programs alike. ATmost 
ten percent of the schools responding now award a bachelor's ^x\i/ot mas- 
ter's- degree in the area of Literal Studies or Professional Studies-, 
particularly designed for the adult resuming or beginni ng col lege study 
for personal benefit or occupational -advancement/ The Open College or * 
University concept referred to across the nation as "College Without Malls 
has enjoyed a recejit surge of popularity. This untraditional format of • 
study transcends the programs of tKe schools of leering course work 
through independent study. 'Beyond the self -directed study, students 
often devise their ,own degree plans, adapt their schol astic "regime to 
'their vocational and recreational interests, and meet with professors « 
and other students, to share their learning, not merely to 'be deluged- 

♦ 

with floods of traditional 1 ec^tur&s-^and, quizzes. Perhaps the most 
innovative Open College pr^rinror-.tgiMtes in Miami-Oade Junior Col- 
lege. "Life Lab," a credit program of individuaTized 'instruction, de^ 
mands that students structure their own study programs and devise a 
study 'contract with a facu-lty sponsor, learning activities reflect a 
student's interests an/^rn^yTTncU^^ 

reading, field trips, wk.&hing television documentaries,' attendrng 
. se-lected seminars 'artd workshops, or .undertaking special, projects such 



as volunteBr conniunity service work.. Students document their learning 
experiences by recording and evaluating their learning activities in a 
-written journal. The interdisciplinary focus'.rel ates subject matter • 
studied to the student's own life and his long*-range goals, rather than 
classifying information into" different^ subject categories. To succeed 
tn Life Lab. according to administrators, students must be self- 
directed and self-niotivated; They must.be entirely responsible for " 
setting their own pace and organizing their own materiall.in ways that' 
wi-l-T-be meaningful to them. 

Within such programs, the prevaHing philosophy maintains that 
when one is permftted to search for his own answers -without being 
locked into the traditional academic courses-he evidenced a better 
emotional and intellectual coraprehension^tj^e whole. He gains ^ ' ' 
knowledge and fnsights more rel^^^^if^TtThis own needs. Students 'in " 
these ^nontraditional forms of continuing education are encqura^ed 
to learn job Skills through on-the-job' apprenticeships and co-op pro- 
grams and thus from- experts in ttie field/ They contact. resource - 
people in the comnunity who give support and help. In many programs 
students also undertake volunteer tuttJr^hg of underprivileged chil- 
dren or helping. in a prison. ^They ma); do individual research proj- 
ects, apprentice with an expert, or submit some learning experience ; 
from their own job. The Miami-Dade philosophy is that students=are 
'^n.ih^ir own. but pot alone." The motto fo. this mode 0/ adblt edu- 
cation, which^te-attracted a wid^ variety of participants -from the 
folds of more traditional degree courses, is not. "Here -I am. Edy- 1 
cate me." but "Here I am. Help me to educate myself . " 
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A further Innovation in education emanating from continuing ed^J- 
cation programs lies in relaxed admission requirements in many 
of the schools surveyed, parti culatfly conmunity colleges. Provision-^ 
al admissions for credit courses have increased, even at major uni- 
> versi ties;, irj som^ institutions ther;e are no admission requirements 
for the extension division, and anyone may register for a r^guTarjday 
or evening course either for credit or non-credit on a spacfe-available 
basis. More commonly, high school graduates can take courses as non- 
matriculated students.. At Clackllmus Community CoUege near Port 
Oregon, students eighteen years of age and older may^be adnit ted with- . 
out a high scjiool diploma and may earn one in college if they desire* 
Thus, efforts have been made to cfease denying opportui^fes, f or adult 
education to those individuaT^^J^ck^^ ^ 
from traditional schooling and, ironically, most deserving of further 
study. ^ . 

Other special features of continuing education programs include 
college preparatory programs for college-bound adults; reduced tuition 
fees for families and senior citizens;' and conference centers 'such 
as those at Wayne State University, University of Houston, and Michigan 



State University. Faculty participating /€(s learners in continuing 




. education programs, as well as multi-media libraries represent further" 
innovations. Oklahortia has implemented unique programs Siich as Okla- 
homa University's Inter-^Cul tural Exchange Program' with Hacienda El • 

♦ ^Cobrano 1 n Mexi CO and. Tulsa Junior Collegers Summer Reading Programs in 
cooperation with the city's public libraries. A Campus of tite Air 
radio^program sponsored by the Oregon Sta'te System of Higher, £?lucati on 
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features discussions on child abuse, child guidance , 'and the health' 

hazards of smoking ; Seattle University offers a special certificate 

program in Alcohol Studies. .Union C^lege near Newark, New. Jersey, 

conducts a bili.ngual program v/ith courses taught in Spanish, while 

New York University's World Campus sponsors travel programs to London,. 

Paris, and Mexico City. Cooper Union College in New York provides an 

after-school professional development program for teachers; the^college 

of Mount Saint Vincent near Nfew York City offers a holiday. season 

mini-session for credit; and the University of Washington sponsors 

lectures and concerts, radio broardcasts, and seminars of special interest 

■ 

to adult learners* The Project for Educational RenewaV, sponsored by 
Rosary Hill College of Buffalo, New York, offers traditional .courses 
through a program which helps mature learners integrate^their college 
experiences with their: ordinary adult lives. Special attention is given 
to arranging time schedules s6 that neither job demands nor educatiogal , 
goals are sacrificed at the expense of the other* Qualified counseling 
is available for those who experience difficulty adjustingto the changes 
college entails. 

Most^every school with a significant adult education program ' 
.offers flexible cl assroom hours. Late afternoon, night, weekend, and 
•even early-morning classes abound for the lifelong learning participan^t 
who simultaneously holds down full-time employment. Accordingly, 
traditionally sequential class meetings have often been supplanted, 
particularly in non-credit courses, by conferehces\ seminars , insti- 
tutes, dialogues, weekend retreats (ofte^iwith profesS^ors or famous 
authors), and dourses ^pres^ted, via newspapers, television, and radio. 



Perhaps it can be seen that* the makeup of an. educational institution 
reflects the needs of the particular community where it exists. The average 
.adult citizen of today's society has become increasingly interested in en- 
riching his life, improving* his personal efficiency and skills, and develop- 
ing his talents. This trend is validated by the high percentage of the 
populace who actually participate in some form of continuing education, 
estimated at between 60 and 80 million annually by the American Association 
0f Higher Education. Accordingly, some edut:at>onal institutions have become 
concerne(j with identifying public problems and ptiblic needs , focusitig their 
skills and resources on those needs, and then translating these insights 
into educational areas in which the institution can make a unique contri- 
bution. 

For the purposes of this study, it was determined that approximately 
548 distinctly diffey^ent program, topics in non-credi t study were offered 
during the year 1972-73 at the respondent schools reporting adult educa- 
tion programs. In addition 326 programs of credit in continuing education 
were offered at these institutions. These programs account for thousands 
of individual cojjrse offerings in specified categorical areas. Course 
programs in, the survey were classified by subject matter as in Table 5.* 
Allowing for' some overlap in subject classifi cjition, the numbers and per- 
centages shown in Table 10 below were calculated'. The term "program" 
indicate? that at least one course or seminar was offered by a school in 
the specific categorical subject classification. « 

It is significant that for both credit and non-credit offerings, 
approximately one-fourth of all programs of study attract learners on 

*See Appendix B for- a definition of these categories. 
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the basis of their desire for skills and/or knowledge ""fdr ocCuf^^^^ 
Improvemeht. This high degree of particlpatton mirrors the" desire of the 
educational institutions to provide", learni ng opportunitijeS for which they 
have special competence to .those engaged in the various professional areasf 
Apparently, the academic complex successfully draws personnel from busirvess 

- . * * e - 

industry and volunteer associations to share as^wpTl as to improve ttveMr 

methods of successful research, development, 'and production. The ^arge 

number of schools offering programs for occupational impr^ovejnerrt reflects, 

furthermore, the widespread trend observed toward certification in occu(ia- 

tional studies for pr(yfessional programs. Obtaining certificate awards in 

• • • • 
business and industry reflects .a widespread desire to improve professional 

competence and satisfy intellectual curiosity.. ... 

. That considerably more programs ar^ offered in npn-credit thaa*credit . 

* S . * i ' ^ ^ * • ♦ . . ' V*. - 

per^sonSI interest actjV^xies is not surpri sing>; a-s.inany^ leisurertime-acti- 
viti^s seem tncotnpdtible with the more.fonnal structure ' of ^^crexjft coitrsfe. 
Through many activ4ti.es. in'this'^cate.geVy, aault€ of. all ages find'hew ; 
friends, attitudes, and interests. Most courses of this t$j)e ar§;'e6peci-. 
ally informal and*can be requested by individuals and groups to begin -at' 
any time and af various^ locations. The recreational component integrates 

public and private resources, encourag'irtg ^citi zen*s*of ali ages tyj .parti- ^ 

■* . * ** ' 

cipate in sports and physical fitness'^ as well a.s culturaVpursuits.* " 

a / 

Approximately '20% of all course offerings' Ite irt^the realm of Personal •*/ 
Life Problems .'and Demands. .This- parttcipatipn reflects man's desire t'o 

* . * ^ * 

come to tfermS with ^his biol ogical ,and emotional prpcesses-7t-o increase 
his av/areness. of his own inn^r feel ings ,arrd int;ernal conditions. The * * 
learner- Studied problems of home, ajid 'family living, pondering his relatior\- 
ships with.alT of life'..' We is l^ad to examine life's ultimate values afid 



reaHtfesl 1:le e^pines^liiis;.persp^ aricl the relation- 

'^sfiips between his^va^Tugs^and hfs'Tense of to action, and conf 1 ict; ^ 

He deals .mtTi his views ot exisfenifial reality^ of death, and of the unknown* 

, Of ^the tQtaf. Tiuni)er jOf /different non-credit continuing education pirograms 

17.5? were related to Intellectua>1 Skills Development, while 19.&% of the 

credit offerings were in this same category. Fewer individual coVse 

offerings, moreover, were noted within this area. An important segment. 

of the participants in this category are those who purs|je course offerings 

in adult basic education, through which^ many achieve Titeracy'and. advance ^ 

to .professional awards and even G,E.D. certificates-. A more espteric 

audience, the professiorlal , may -be interested ^in an occasional seminar-on 
" - • • 

Jogic', raathemat.ics;>'or physics, but generally may not have been challenged ^ 

sufficiently by ^pour*se offerings ^in this category to enroll in them to 'any 

.extent. Where- potential learners foV'this category do exist in (ferfain 

, urban areas, perhaps 'additional [programs. -could be implemented in order to 

' increase?. th'e^Mearner's aware,r\esr of hir^phys^Ual eavir^ment:.and to stmu* 

Hte his'intellectual curiosity. Appropriate course offerings iVi^thi^*-^, «<■ ^ 

category could sharpen one's ^awareness of his immediate environment--of 

the here-and-now iflbments o,f 'his life.— .the important details that can add 
. * ' . ' ■ ' • .. • 

deeper'.meaning to his exis^tence'. An interested. stCident Can widen his 

... ^ • * - ^. / ' ' ^ 

pei:s*pecti ves -of universal felationship$?-and of 'iiow he'vfjts Jnto the wider 
^ ■> ' « ' . • * t . . * 

worTd of matter, enerby, and lffe-th.rough' learn^ing bpportunities,.provided 
by the university. \ * ^ ; ' * \' -"^^ 

• -The catfegory, Problems andjssues in Society, Accpuats' for 17.5% of 
all non-cvedit off6r*ingV-VepoVted, as well' as of ths'^r^pontad; prQjgratns 

given for^ credjt. ' Although many schools wi.tTi otherwise tiroad cpntinuin^-^t; / 



education programs tend to avoid extensive course offerings in^the category 

* « 

of Problems and Issues in Societ^^, many, of the program offerings appear 

^> * • 

extremely relevant, timely, and even controversy^ V» At Washington University, 
for example, the Division of Professional, and^ Community Programs ha§ met the 
.demand of the past decade and has become increasingly involved in encouraging 
urliversity leadership to* seek solutions for problems in our urban.^ society. 
In _^tudies, conferences, short courses^ and seminars,; these topics have been 
addressed: housing, air and water pollution, human relations, race relations, 
urban planning, the. energy crisis, and international politics. 'Many schools, 
in contrast,, have not yet implemented courses through which a student can , • 

examine his social environment or tfie dynamics of his interpersonal relation- 

* - ♦ . • 

ships with others. 'Particularly in tddciy's. st>eiety, however, it seems quite 

necessary for' an individual to examine how he relates to others, as'well as 

^the personal needs-which motivat^his own tehavioW* The ability to under- 

s^and the -roles ^one pTays anjd. the-control , or lack of control , ¥e has ovet; 

tRerricmight sepe as, ,a goal for many incfividua!sv 

The social "Implicatigns of Watergate and related national events have 

^also been reflected in course offerings of adult education/ Courses in'* 

the, <^L(iiiani ties and social sciences, are shifting more towjird a concern with ^ 

the nature of man and his demand? oft and of society, <is observed by many' 

/educators and Social scientists.. This desire to review tre^ditipns and 

"'^ 

^foVmulate basic questions about e?(istence signifies a step away from the 
all too prevalent .aTienation of receat years. Such inclinations could 
well be channeled into, additional program? .jjtudying the need for.judi.cial 
and le|tslat1ve Reform., health ccfre, counseling, emplo^ijient, safety, 
law enforcement, mental hea'ltft,', and 'other services as 'needed. As^citizeDS - 



tec6me inore familiar with local political machinery and learn how, to utilizq 

anU adap:M^t^^ suit th'eir needs, jthey. begin to partitip^te in its successful^ 

operations as part of a small solution to nBny'huge problems, besettii^g society. 

'Specifi<:ally\ colleges could provide ,fhct*fiased educational ,assi stance to 

publtc officials, industry, labor, and other communi.ty leaders to- help tl\em 

deal more effectively^ with community related problems. Special i,zed *organ1-" 

zations, agencies, and groups could also be assisted fn achieving their 

educational .goals. / - ^ 

- • Some responsive programs offered in the- field of continuing education 

overlap caPt^gorital distinctions on the. distri|)utjon chart used previously 

for means of comparison, an(j »are thus alTuded to here separa,t&>y. TJfrough 

• ' * • * . ... ' •'"^ ' . . . , • • 

new^'efforts now reported .tb^ exist at a ^few tlie respondent scfciools, the' 

Veterans ** EdacationJit» Assistance programs and't.he Redischaf^e Education . v - 

programs .for veterans seem destined \o -gr^ow "and* ^spcead if servicemen are 

to beTiefit from opportunities €o pursue continuing Education, particularly 

at, the time-^of their discharge when they -may be most in need of vocational . 

\ * ^ > • ^ ^ , " 

-training or\prpgrams for re-accufturatioa".i^ito civilian, life. Furttiermore, 

' with thfe endiVig of the -draft 'many other yoiflig men, ne-longer flocking' to 

trad'itioYiapl.-universi tiis for shelter, may desire ^more specfalized occu*pa- 

tional instruction at applied management and technology 'Centers. - " . • 

'a second area which has flgurished at "many of the school s.re^ponding^ 

concerns that of 'continuing e^kication opportunities for-women. Most of ' 

these program^ have been developed, to help women evaluate their person aK\ 

situations, gtfals, interests, values, and mdtiyatierns,^n'd to'provide theih 
- ** • . ' . - * , , ^ 

information on opportunities in employment ,"'educatioJi and^creative career- 
related volunteering. Gener'&Tly, they provide, continuing educalion «nd 
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career planning for w^men returning to college in order to;continue or 

'. . . ^' ' 

extend their education, as -.well as atterhpting to resolve' general and per- ^ 

sonal problems of primary doncern for women. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Some f^espondent insti^tuti orjs^ should ,be applauded for-their special^- 

programs for senior citizens, such as the University of Cincinnati 'j.' 

Continuing Education for the Carefree Years program; Senjpr Forums and 

Sen>or Celebration Day^s of^er seminars a.t reduced* rate's where discussions 

include sucti top^ics as personeil ^finance^ literature, hobbies, heatth care, 

and sex after seventy. Several senior citizens, however, report parti- 

cipating in more academically ori'ented phases of a College of Lifetime 

Learning, at last taking advantage of an opportunity to. engag^*in lifelong ^ 

learning af a relaxed and leisurely pace. ' , . , 

An area which has grown tremendously during recent yfears involves the 

field of industrial and 1 abDr relations. Centers, iftstitutes, and programs 

which offer courses," worlcshops arid seminars to both business ^and labor are 

flpurishjng/Rutger^ labor studies progranierece^i ves several hurfdred thousand 

dollars each year* from sta^tj^ appropriated money to conduct continuing edu- 

cation programs for labor throughout New Jersey* The Center for Human 

Rescfurces at the University of Houston conducts numerous short courses 

throughout 'the SoOth. for various segments of organized labor. Many insti- 

tutions have *^ne beyond the usual cont^inuipg education programs an \abOr 

to undergraduate and graduate degree programs'as well.i Within the last 

• . / , ^ ' ' ^ 

ten yearns, many of the more traditional industrial relations programs have 

broadened in scope and inclucle interdisciplinary" approaches to. l€ibor edu- 
cation,' manpower, and human rjesources', 

/J ' ' 
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CONCLUSIOfjS , ^ ^ * ^ ' ' * . ; ' • 

4 The siJiJVey of urb^ insti tutionsorevealed that (1) 168 schools 
(48% of those contacted '^nd .87% of these responding) designated ^ 
specific course offerings orTspe^ial programs for adults in continu- 
,ing. education within the urban community. (2) Of the institutions 
offering continuing education programs, over 82% offer non-credit 
prograjns,' while 50% offer courses for qredit. Thus, there exTsts 
" considerably more non-credit thati credit offerings/ Twelve percent 
offer courses on either*^)a credit or non-credit basis, (3) In, both • 
'credit and non-credit offennQs, approximately one-fourth of all pro- 
gragjs of study attract Tfearners^ on the basis of their de.sire for skills 
and/or knowledge for occupational' improvement. - This percentage repre- 
sents a higher rate of adult pJrticiiiation" in continuing education 
than in any other subjett area program. (4) About 22% of non-credit 
^program offerings are in thev area of personal interest, while only 1^^ 
of credit offerings fall in this category. The higher percentage ict^ 
• non-credit offerings is not surprising, as many Leisure- time activi- 
ties seem %Thcompat:ible with the more formal st^ructtire of a credit 
course and "traditional education. (5) Approximately 20% of all course 
offerings lie in the realm of personalJife problems and demands. 
This participation reflects man's desire to, come to terms with Jj^s 
biological and emotional processes--to increase his awareness of his 
own inner feelings and internal conditions. (6) Of the number of 
different Jion-credit continuing education programs, 17.5% were related 

* 

to intelle'ctual skills development, while 19.6% of the credit offerings 
were in this same category. Fewer individual course offerings, also. 
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were noted wit;hin this area. They range from Such pfogK:aiDS as.tfasisc 
edu'cation to ad^fanced seminars for^professiona-]s. Where additional . ^ 
potential learners for this category jjo exist in* certain. urba.rr' areas, 
perhaps more extensive prograii^ tbu1d.be implemented' to increase" the r ./ 
^arner'k awareness of nis physical, env/iVonment an^-tiji^^stimu^ate- ^ 
\\ intellect^J.al^.curiOs'lty, (7) The category of proojems and issues ♦ 
' in-^ocie^y^accounls f pr^ a slightly smaller: percentage piVtbe^coiirse ^. 

offerfh'gs reported-Vl 7.5% -of non-credit p^ograms and, 19.3^oJv'i:(jur#es * ; 

/ • * - . > , * . * ' <\ '"^ . 

giyep' for cnedit^ Although mapy schoals y/ith dtherwise broali .cQn- ' ^ . 

tinTuing education programs tend to' avoid. extensive course offerings ^ 
^ • \ , ^ '/ . ' 

* . this category, many of the programs, offered appear ^..extremely relevant, 

tiffiely, and^ven controveVsial . ' Yet;^ nlanj^. schoo^^ have not implemented 

courses through which a student' can ex^iHlie^^^^ ' » 

or the^dynamics hf his "interpersonal rel atixins^'ps w1th%,others. Th§ -.^^ / ' 

suc*cess^ of such prog/ams, where they have been offered ,*^s1itxuld point 

'"but the increasingly. acu{e""nee^ in today ^s' society for an i'ndivi;iual 

to, examine his p.^rsonal motivations' and bebaviors, as well as^fris 

^•place in society at;large, (8) Finally, many institutions are 

clustering programs in continuing education into interrelated and 

jften 1n:terdisciplinary blocks such as progr'ams for veteVans, Senior' 

\ citfl^n^, wom^^iV professional' gi;atfps, organized ?abor, eta. * < ^ 

\ It is cl>ar th&t therft is a "^liversity of approaches atKl styles t 



urban institutions to^fneet th^ needs of £he. adillt learner. This 
chapter was^not;.meant to be defini tive^i}3rt, rather^ suggestive. Its 
data.sojjfces were a survey by 'mail and visi^s^o ^ represent^^ 
of jurban higher education institutipns. The appendix td tM s j^ort " 
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; supplements this-fhapter -wi th, specific exgmplb. .pBa.thing i-s clear; ^ 

\^hil? tWe is diversity, thef.e is, nonetheless/ a grpwi^a comimtment 
^\ ' » ♦ . • .. ^ • ' 

on the part of reJevapt urb^an -instftutions, to respotiy to the adi|U ' ^ 

^\ ' ' •' ..'•'*•. ■ = 

learijin^ sKiety' and ,to a^syme a >e.sp5nsi*bilT,ty for which they hav$ 

the gVeatest expertise for .i^eeting. • ,f , * • ^ ^ 
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• • CHAPTER III . . 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERStTY PROGRAMS IN XOMHUNItY SERVXCE' . " *■ 

Jhere is real ly -no debate about whether insti tutionsi of ' , 
higher educatloji should be involved fn the urban crisis-^^ll 
" • the prominent people who have discussed the subject agree that * ^ 
they should be. '.The debatp revoj ves around the manner and ' ' * , 
style of involvement..;^ 'r"^^/' .' 

• V » • 

. Public service has long been regaraed-a^ ? legitimate role. for higher 
education. Congress in, its enactment of the land-gran^t prognam and other 
subsequent extension" legislative actS.hasi^SQ endorsed the conceK* T^ost 
of this fedeVal money\was ihtlnded <o assist the. agricul tura> needs Qf the 
nation, but has over. timevextended to Qtber area's,.* In receat"jear;s > eadn 

- * - X ' . ^' • ' • \ . . • V 

State has b'een aj iQca ted* funm^tb enhance c6fmiunri*ti^^^ervice activities 

tnrough Tjtle I of the Higher:Edue^ti6rt Act Cabocit ^0 milljon dol-'T&rs jn 

tbe last fi ve ••years). In eaddtt^iorv, untola^'^aiWJnt^ .of money h'ave been' grant 

ed or con'tracted'to tmiversil"[es for»pragmatic research -or [demonstration^.- ; 

projects. The National A*dvisoVy ^otjntil on Extensiorv-and Contiauthg Educa- 

tion in its E.ighth. Annna] Report to the President (1974) -i ndi^catedVtha sc'ope 

of .f edera^ljy supporte.d programs Jn these, areas.. It staled: 

' ' "In examinirvjg the "broad- range of acti.vity through federally - 
supported pregranjs of*ext^^ion, continullig education^ and*^ " 
^ * comniun>t> ^ervi<:e's ,v{e*-ffnd sdsne 2,12' distinct "programs , with an ^ 
Annual cost of n^afly, $4 billion. We.also find thit much carf 
• be done^ wijtli^rT^he* Federal Government^an^l within universities 
' ^tO' im'fxroYi^ihe. administration and* effectiveness of these pro-^ < ^ . 
* ^rdrns/'? • ^ ' ^ * 



•The concept qf urban extension has been steadily growing but was given 

'great impetus after the urban discord of the sixties. Higher education is 

involved and continues to become more -involved, though not without reluctance 

many ^imes from ifacuTty.OV* departmentsr who clin^ to the more tradi tiopa-l . 

role of teaching'^nd research. However, as more and more younger facjflty 

ara'infused into departments^ and. as more and more , students seek relevant 
* • . ^ 

expei^iences withnji their ed&^aUonal efforts , 'this resi-Stance is rapidl3(' 
eroding. Admjni.s'trators often recognize both tbe educational valUe and^ 
social' vffiile'of intensified pi^blie servi.ce, bik are pampered in. their desires 
.to increase *ef forts .by the above mentioned departmeqtal and faculty apathies. 
A fecent report of .the Soutifern Regional Education Board^vppirtted out: 



• "Public service is so accepted now that you can't really 
develop arguments against it'that will hold up. ^Some peMj^ ^ 
may still have reservations, perhaps, but ampng^^wwer^l^y 
administrators in the» region there is a tremendous .commiiHnent 
to public service." ' ■ ^ 

' The, report goes'^bn to say: 

."Where yon still run into resistance is with the oldline 
academic departments. The problem is that the faculty don't 
unders'tand public service; th^ see it as PR work. Also, they 
don't»thi.nk it carries any academic prestige. These people s 
are more likely to be peeNoriented; they care much- more about 
, how professors in similar departments at other*uni versities 

view their work than how a state official does.' But this re- ^ 
si stance to public service is fading'away— there's no question 
about it. There's an.upwa^rd trend of major universities to be^ . 
ir\volved in, public servjce of one kind or another. ^'3 

- — r - ^'n ' ^ , ^ ' 

The Carnegie Commission devoted some of its work in the early. 70s to 
public service. One of its most noted reports, on the subject is entitled. 
The Campus and The City . It points out that a study in 1969 by the Harvard 
Committee on the University and the C^ty found the greatest 'deterrent .to 
urban ^pubfic service is-the lack of -a^ central administrator ^hose full- * 
time efforts are to orchestrate the publitvservi ce role of the institut^n.^ 



- The Carnegie report also notes that few universities have any central' office 
or clearinghouse to turn to for service information or response capability. 
This was especial llTpron^^ the urban crises of the 60s when uni- 
versities had a gr^at opportunity to render essential service, but lacked - 
a capability to rapidly or relevantly re^spond. The report points out three 
important considerations: (1) Service activities typlcafly are 'interdis- 
ciplinary and therefore it is inappropriate to lodge responsi'bility for them 
in any single college or unitj (2) Service activities o'ften cross func- 
tional lines involving instruction, research, service, and other acti vities; 

Joday's high priority for urban service 'makes it desirable to lodge 
responsibility for this area in." an officer close to the President (Chancellor 

- The report recommends that a Vice-President (Vice-Chancellor) be responsible 
for this area and that such an officer have an advisory council with a member 
ship of faculty, administrators':; and students. The follo.wing quotation ex- 

V 

ceypted from the Carnegie report bears noting: 

^^""""^'^^^ ..and effectively to mobilize the research cind service 

capacities within higher education toward the goal of enhanc- 
ing the quality of urban life. Some of the sense of the im- 
mediate crisis in our cities that characterized the late 
sixties has faded. The present relative calm may falsely 
reassure us that all is well. The needs ar? well documented 
and higher education must find effective ways to make its own 
particular contributions in response to those needs before 
awaiting for overt crisis manifestations to again develop 

The land-grant college movement was one of the most re- 
volutionary ideas in the history of education in the United 
States^ and in the world., 'it provided the momentum for the^ 
development of colleges with a new ^ense of direction to 
th6 needs, of a dominant force in American sotiety"at tha't < * 
time--rural Ameri cir^Today-we~need a similar^ommitment to 
direct the attention of our colleges and univer^wties to the 
concerns of urban America."^ * \. - - 

Since there appears to be a growing involvement in and concern for public 

service uitl^n^^lfirghTr^educatiorrrirstudy was made in late 1974 and early 1975 

to determine what higher education is indeed doing iiijiulJlTc^ervi ce J,n the 
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United States. The study was to be- descriptivfe'in nature to indicate ' 
illustrative examp/es of institutional involvement. To accomplish the' 
study 397 institutions of Mgher* education with enrollments of more than 
3,000 were selected and surveyed with a brief descriptive questionnaire. • 
Two hundred and seventy-nine institutions responded (70.3% of sample), 
^f these, 245 submitted useable data to describe their public seryfce en- 
, deavors. From these data 184 individuals were contacted in a second sur- 
vey. These individuals appeared to be very active on behalf of their 
institutions. From this group 91 responded with additional data and 
comments. Several institutions were visited in an attempt to look at 
certain apparently innovative .programs. S.ome of these will be discussed^ 
be! ow. 

the ^ddita^^d^'ynrit became clear that a classification scheme for., 
public service activities was necessary. Consequently^^public service 
for purposes of this study has been categorized a§. follows: (1) Educa- 
tional Services, (2) Heal th. Services , (3) Family Services, (4). Physical 

- c 

Education Recreation Services, (5) Non-Physical Education Recreatioli Serv- 

V 

ices, (6) Legal Services, (7) I nformatiorf Services , (8) Technical Assist- 
ance, (9) Appl led' Research, (10) Community and Civic Affairs, (ll)^Other. 
Definitions of these categories can be found in Appendix B of this report. 

Table 11 presents an aggregate summary cTf the reported programs of the 
respondent institutions. It categorizes"' the data by type of program and 
type of institution, The table indicates that 1 ,430 specific and organized 
programs related to community service were in operation in 1974. A note of 
caution is made: the data represent specific, organized, and staffed pro- 
grams within the institutions and^cjoes^not account for the thousands of ^ 
informal and indi vidual f acul ty services rendered to the public on the part 
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of institutions and their faculties* Thus, the data indicate formal * . 

public service commitments and resources on the part of the responding- 

* 

institutions. It should also be pointed out that the author has no way . 
of knowing whether or not the data supp.lied were complete. Many insti- 
tutions are involved in public service activities which are not well known 
to the institution as noted above in the Carnegie report, or may not tiave 
been considered as public service activities. *The author in his research 
found that many institutions do not fully know what they are doing in 
these areas. 

An excellent ^ample of how ofte'ntimes even very prestigious insti- - 
tutions are deeply involved in public service without a central authority 
within the. institution^knowing all the efforts is tha* of the .University 
pf California^ at Berkeley. Berkeley was one of the institutions visited 
as part of this research effort. In late 1973, 'Chancellor Bowk^r under- 
took an in-depth analysis of Berkeley's public serVice activities. The 
results of the work ]^feTe published in a report entitled: Berkeley Campus 

^ and The People of California and an inventory entitled:. The Berkeley 
Cajnpus'and the/ State of California was prepared. These two documents \>oy\t 
out hundreds of points of involvement of Berkeley and public service and 

.over 4,000 students annually working with state agencies or community organ- 
izations, either as ^volunteers or for credit as part pf their education. The 
current author was greatly impressed by the work at Berkeley not only in 
public service, but in an attempt on the part of this large insti1:ution to' 
better undejrs'tand and document its public^ servj^ coifimitment and thereby en- 

'hance^'4^ effltec^i^veness. 
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. Consequeptlyr, the, agtta: reported "in this chapter rhtist be \>^ewed as rep^ 

resenta-tiVe and illystfe^tly^-txf* the public service commitments of higher 
education. Short o.f in-tiep.tJw ):ese?trch with/heavy follow-up, it is im- 
possible to, define anTd'-precf^}y '^)3jJ&rjate all of the public service activ- 
ities of ffre 'responding insti tu^ti-ons..*^^B.ut th^^val ue of the data reported , 
' heos^^n is that it ten^.to illustrate conimi tniifentVand offer guidance to 
. ti\s.titutions who might be ^looking for ways' tO:. enhance ^-^.n^^ or re-« 

'structure their public service'efforts. " ' ' -^^<^7.rV' 

The aata ijn 'Table 11. show that by far public service of a direct edjica- 
tTonal content nature is 1;be.«iajor sing-Le area of public service* But this 
would riot be unexpected^ given the nature tif .the institution being studied. 
For senior institutions, .technical assistance fo. ag>nei6s,-.b.o.th- publjc and . 
private, is ^the next largest category; whije for junior inst^ftutionsi ^rec- 
reational services are next in o^,der of magnitude/ R js* alsojse©f) tbat * 
applied >esearch -and, heat th ^ervicgs are substantial' in sen|^ institutions 
but^of much ]e^ser. corrsegi#ice in ju(iior:;colleg^^ / . //^^i' 

Tabl« 12 oategod zes* th« data in terms 'of tjte. humfedr of instituttofis by' 
typ6 which cfffer the public services as de'f'inqL^' t)y-t]i5?\W 
- is 'perhaps inore.iinteresting ^6 .iRStiJ-tftioh^l ;pl afVjje^^ l.K ' Of. ttie 

senior insti twtions, ^9^ 3 .perceftt^^TSpo^ 5er\ilces.,. 5.0:7 perir . 

cent reported technical 'assistance^^^vio^;' '37.0 percent l^'eportecl noji-';; V. 
physical recreati'on^^v.ices; for junior co>k^5> ?5.7^er»certt-ceporterf . ; 
educational services , '78. recent reported a0nphysr^>6a recr^ea.ti'dn Serv-ices. 
^ Tha basic phS'losophtcal. diff6|;er>^:^^ senior institution 

*ty. col le'ges,emer,ge(t 'clearly *fron> the^ d^rt^ repOPted^Tf thfs table. 
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' Ap^r^f^^oni the types of prog rams "offered, the research was alsp-*^ * v. * 
looking into organizational*^ arrangements, general ' budget sources, types I" 
of groups served and publicity for programs . Table 13 summarizes the 
data related to those issues. Again, it is speculated that this .table 



^' ^^ys1icfu3d be of^ interest to institutional planners.- 



\ It can be 'Sperv'that in^senior institutions about ^the same number 
organizd continufng educatt^p and public service"£bgether' as organize 

/ • • . . ^ • ' 

them separately-and "about one-fifth ''of.t|l^ survey senior institutions 
* have!ft0 -defined. division for. community services. In' junior colieges, 



a gr&a.ter ^percenta^e* show an organizational division for community 
jj^rvice 3$, separate fromVcontinuIng education^ but only 6.5 percent show 
. . ^7no'»*or*garfl^^diyTs4o'it,for^^ V , - 

Another issue In r^espe^t t'o. organization wes .studied as well.. It 
was determined, tKat mos); ^instiiudons, botl> jluniUr and senior;^ provide - 
' community service ^programs* in .d^cenVali^ mode.. 'Qn'ly .13 rhsti tutions 
actuallV admin^istered all cDmmun^W^'service/ through a -singl-e^office^ y : ; 
whereas 55 were decentralized*^^th spacific and' permanent organisational 

units such as institutes, centers, etc., and 1 77 vS^l^eeentrgliz^^^ 

. ^ * * '' .V 

specific programs that were orgemizecl ancl cohctucted on' a less pe)!*fnanen\:, 

more ad hoc nature. The natterns here for both sep-tor atid junror .it?sti-^ , 

ttJtions were similar*: In surfiiiiaryi.most institutions are.orjgarrfzed on a 

decentralized modfe spreading commuhity 'sffwice activities throughoyt 

various sectors of the institutions*: Few -instit^tions'^hSve ill community* 

service directed out of 'a single' officer- .this does not^mean that there 

is<flo central officer of coo^^nktbn'/..fof' the' data ^[n tfie preceding part 

of the table indica^^^^ that d^ily re*'.? percent of ttie i^nstitutions do r\ot 

attempt** sorae^ type cel^tral'^coordYnation- oV facilitation., evea though 

the -actual services are.r6ndef?d in a decentralized fashion.''' , 

O . . , >^i<^^' '.'57 . • - ■ , ' 
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The next part of Table 13 generally summarizes the souMes of fun.ds for 
. such activities. Approxitiiately 74 percent of the senior iStitutions and 

• , 84 percent of thb junior institutions commit funds from the general fund 

budget of the institution for senvice activities. In^some cases, the support 
may be the salary of the^coordinating officer or other such nlinimal support; 
in other cases actual pnogram funds are provided from the gener'al budget. 
These dBta^ do ind^icatea substarrtial commitment to the concept of service 

• ^ in that gen'eraV funds are allocated in^support of public serviced 

Private' ^ind public agencies such as schools, hospitals, correcnona 
irtStitutionj, etc., are the predominant groups served in pu^Kc service. 
HoweW, services to individuals are rendered 'by nK)re,.Tfisti tut ions than to 
groups. This is cons 1 st.ent with the data frm.^Tmes 11 and 12, which show 
educational and -recreational services>s- "the predomi-nent types rendered. 

FInallyV TableJSiindicates how many of the responding institutions * 
actually publish ^chures, catalogs., etc., on their public service efforts. 
.Approximately- 64^ percent do publicize their a^forts. this, too, is an in- 
dicatjon of commitment tg the service role of higher education. 

Tables 11, 12 and 13'^bovegive a statistical summary of t|ie data V 
coUegted in the-^tumunity service survey part of this total project. 
However, these tables and the discussion above does riot adequately reflect 
the nature arid innovative character of many of the projects and programs * 
* accounted for. "There would be no way to discuss these /fforts fully in, 
this report. SeveraV file cabinets of descri^pti ve mareriSils were filled 
. from this research project and someM'nsti tut ions weije visited. We will ^ 
attempt in the few pages below to discuss some of /hese lef forts, again 

• merely as .illustrative of the response of higher Education to community ^ 
issues and public service. The of act that most Programs 'shared with us in 
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the research process are aot discussed here in.no way reflects on their 
nature or adequacy. It is simply a matter'of expedience that a few are 
chosen for discussion. 
. ♦ The author was genuinely impressed -by the efforts of the Univers;l^of 
Southern C*alifornia in a program entitled the Joint Educational inject • 
conceiveid of and currently directed by Dr. Barbara Gardner, /fhis effort, ■ 
now a permanent program of" the Universi.ty, best typifies the way a Univer-" 
sity can respond to community issues in an iniUvative way, involve large" 
numbers of faculty and students, arfd do so in an educationally respectable 
fashiort with students achieving educational credit for their service efforts. 
Basically, the project^tilize? students working with inner city schools in' 
-several /l,evels of ir)/ol vement. These include tutoring, teaching mini -courses 
in the public schools, serving as role models and' "Pals"- for inner city 
youth and serving as teacher, aides. While this activity " does not i^^tself 
sound that dramatic, the way the /program works is truly a model of excellence 
end-planning. The program ha-s expanded this year beyond servi-ce to inner 
city school youth and ngw also fdcuses on supplying job "opportunity , data 
and assistance to low-tncome community residents. \ It also includes a special 
program^ wo)«kinc( with, an orthopedic hospital wh'ereby physical therapy styden-ts 
work with inn^r city youth. with physip^l problems and an alumni resource 
program through which the Universi^Cy of Southern California alumni can 
participate iri theser^e.' functions of "the program. ' In addition, a special 
has been hired to>ork fn the gxpansion of the prograjn into other senior a 
junior colle^g^ interested in- this ^proach to community service. 

As a year ago When the program^was visited by this author, over 10 

pep^nt of the st.udeT/t body US€ were participating. Students from classes 

/ ■ • / » 

in such areas as An/hpopol ogy. Education, English, Ethnic Studies, Geography, 



His^lwyf>44nguisttcs, Music, Social Work, Pul?lic Administration, Urban 
Studies, SocTchC&g^^^ etc., werse itivolved. In some^cases, entire classes * 
participate; in othe^^si^s^ par.ticipation. in the program rs^offered as 
an opttoQal al ternati ve- to panr^^^the regular course program. The 
students work from several^ to many- hours^^'week in the areas of rfiini- 
course instruction within the public schools, tutoTioa, "Pals", tea^cher 
ai^e^s^ and bilingual assrgnmejits. XurricTulum materials, RirfTKcourse 
guifles, teacher manuals, faculty handbooks, etc., havfe all been dev^^ped 
ind are beincf refined and 'updated in a continuouS^^process, Recently, the 
project acquii^xij^tsj^ faciiity^and thij^.-f^teb'Stt^ to %he exceVl^nce 
and acceptance of tlhe project. The present author -enc^ourages readers to 
contact Or. .BaMiara Gardner at USC for more information^ This project , 
)eU the myth'' that publiCcService is hot truly an "academic"- endeavor* 
^;^prog[ram in Los Angeles Js worthy of note too. It is.a^ype of 
partnership between the University of Southern California and the John^ 
Tracy\^inic which serves de^f 'or hearing impaired^hij^ren 'an^^ their^ 
families\cThe clinic is known world-wide fi)r its correspondence, effqrts 





V to thousands of parents and teachers. of hearing impaired cMJ 



dren. But 



.the' unusual charac^r of this* clinic is that it has joined, hands with, the ^ 



\ 

Un^ 



Iniyerijty such that ^the'i^afyjl^ expertise and- research capable ity is; • 
brought to bear upon the basic s^^vtee^jriission iDf clinic- Thfe ^effort 
\trate tha\ a private^ agency and -a unrverjsUy can^team'up, main- 
tainHtieir .aulK^nomias , ao^l pro.\(ide a quality of- se^^<:^eitFrer*c{^^ 

;hieve. W]^H^.t>r^ client is the grea4;^t ben^^facior of this partn^rsirtpi 
the twp partners. -ben&^Hl^in nuljferous ^ays sufcfr^ faculty ap|)ointrnents for 

training •f^r education stud'ents at 
ponsored resear^Ch effor€§^ 
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The University of M^ssachi^setts at Boston has attempted to jireate a ^ 
bridge betweeVi academia on the'one hand a.nd the Boston •commuriity on th^,; . * 
' other* through the. operation of its College of Public ajid Community Se^rj/ice. 

\. Student^ in this program are involved in ^various curriculji relatijr>^ to 

\ \ I • I,' ' ^ < y< 

\ specific N:areer options. .But the general niode of instructioh^^M-s'.^at of 

coinpetency-Xased methods with high involvement in community ^activities 

through coope\ative education. ^ The college places "speci^'^mphas is on 

meeting the educational objectives of those 6idulJs^>rf1ose education was 

int^errupted .in thkpast and whojwis^h to cot^p^^ on - their own pac6 . ^ 

Facult/ are both traditional faculty and'::a1so persons from positions in 

public and community a'^eacies. Student progress is not measured by t^he 

accu'mulatidn of course credits, but through a certifi eatery stem that ' . 

' ' . ^. ^ 
assesses competency acquired^^ in life gejierally, gr -through • 

college courses.' To obtain- a^acheror p-f Arts Degree a student must acquire 

'a total often certificates in various ar'eas worked out for the student. , 

This program* of coirimunity service meets two goals: an academic d&gree ^ 

program .and a direct community al igned^ervi ce educa-tion. While this 

approach to public service differs from most traditional approaches, it 

doe^ prpvide great ser'yice'to the Boston community, has atademic respeot- 



' ability for ^ those" a c avenue skeptics who Itiok d\wn on public service, and 

is at the forefror^t pf.rieeded educational innovation for a large number ' ' 

• * ^\ • , ' » 

of 'students who desire -a degree, byt want a practical and. applied base 

upon which it is* structur&d. This effort at Boston bears watching for its 
, • . ^ . ^ ' • . , * ^ ' / 

potential for much of urh^n higher edupation is far reaching. , T^he current 
\ * ' ' ; '* ' ' A ' 

Author-also visited tt\is effort and was greatly, imp res^sed with the entire 

• >• - ' \ * , * - - ■ . - ' ' / »^ ' . " V. * 

^ . prdgram-and the dedication of the staff who are^a\/ing^ to try the- Qntri^tffT;. ^ - 

•and pioneer* in educational innovation;.;-' v> , ^ - • • 
•> • • " '-'^ ■ ^ - /' • • 62 ' . - . -N^*' 



Many of the institutions su^ve^ed sent mfitteria.!^ on jjirban res'earch 

•Renters, human resource centers /eijergy* institutes, business research^ /. , 

. . . • : ^ . ' ' ' 

bureaus, social, ^cience.ce;iterSi^e*xtension services) and so*' on. The*^/y. 
" ^ i ' * .* • * ' * ,.''V 

predoffiilTeht scheme jis th^ wse*of centers, institutes and bureaus in seniol; 
l^nstituti^tfs and departnjpntal 'or eolle^fe-wi'de 'Efforts' in junior colleges',- 
Thf rijspqp^jeVto fppMic. •service is' inde-^d", irspi^esslve and .the da'td'^from this 
• 5tuci>*tf]di*cate ^ grov^ing »awareae'$s of the responsib>l1ty of .higher^educa- 

• - • • • N ' , * ;irt " ' J 

\ fitfn'Vin the application tff'its resoyrces to publ ic and" •commu/ii-ty issues. 

^./pob^rf Parks, -"'iSast Presj<lent .of • tfie. Ass.Ociatfon of Tandgjrant 

' . V ■ . • ' ' - 

Colleges ^ntf 'State Universities., sumraed ua-the responsibility of hi'^her^ 

■ •• 'educatio'fl iVV1^73 speech fk.'sa^id: •' ' ' * v' -V" • • <? 



"Institutions d^-^- hi^ghe»r .edug^atiDn,. having, resources and* 
'"capabilities, hlS^fc^ soe.i-51* *ajid tec1ilnol^gica;K^nd which' are ' 
PQtentiaLly'^nd^^ti;al}y*of^'value in thk/solution of n-ation- 
aJ problems, 'Tiave* a "V^esvo^^si bit ity to^S'erve t*h^? public wel- 
fare 'bSyond^ ^n-camptjs. te*a*ahji>g ^^nd np^earch.' Tq. enab>e,. these ^ 
resources .to* be ^mpre eff^£t^*^^y*^jj^lized, institutions must^ 
• rel'ate\productively io externe[^*^^oupsf^ajT^d^a^^ *«^o 
tions'and associations'''t5 provide service/*^^^"! \ \ ^ . % ' 
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CHAPTER IV 

STATEWIDE PLANNING AND PROGRAf^S FOR THE 
ADULT LEARNER THROUGH HIGHER EDUCATION* 



The current explosion in adult and cqntinuing education finds its 
historical origin in federal legislation which created the national land 
<grant program in 1862. Through the years thereafter, other federal pro- 
grams enabled states to develop technical and vocational programs in order 
to upgrade the quality of the cormion man's training and bring about an 
understanding between the farmer and the academician. 

It was not iintil 1965 that the national focus was dramatical ly sharp- 
ened on the broader aspects of community service edijtation through Title I 
of the Higfier Education Act. The stated purpose of this act was that of 
"assisting the people of the United States in the solution of community 
problems such as housing, poverty, government, recreation, employment, 
youth opportunities, ^transportation, health, land use...," and ^strengthen- 
ing community service programs of colleges and universities. The act 
provided federal funds to be matched by states and administered through a 
coordiri^iting agency for colleges and universities. 

Host states have^ taken advantage of Title I, to develop and implement 
continuing education and community service programs, especially in ^ 



It must be pointed out that (Jata reported in this^hapter reflect 
activities up to^973. Some states since that t/me have progressed 
further in their planning *or implementation^ 



metropolitan areas. Although initially, the programs emphasized c0mniunity 
development and vocational training, the recent trend has been toward more 
diversified areas. The actual explosion which is bringing continuing and 
adult education to a positiop alongside that of traditional higher educa- 
tion results from the recognition by the states of the long-term benefits 
to. the state, as well as to the national well-being. This realization has 
come about in very recent years . Only several states currently have 
speci^c opeVative plans, independent of general state plans for higher 
education, specifically -for -continuing and adult education. A number of 
other states are presently developing s\ich*plans, which'should be completed 
in the near future. Another group o'f states implement continuing education 
programs through Title J agencies without plans which distinguish continli- 
ing and adult education from traditional higher education.- the remaining 
states seem to have no state pi at>. for the delivery of postsecondary educa-* 
tion programs, although there may be a Title I plan or set of priorities. 

V • 

I 

Even though large diff^nces in educational needs 'exist between states 
there are certain appro aq})^ and attitudes which are shared by several of 
th^. Th^ following analyVis of statewide effons is by no means definitiv 
^ Inf(^ation for review was Qbtained primarily by contactijig by letter the 
Coordinating Boards of Higher Education or their counterparts in all fifty. 
statesV Some states responded with actual state plans. Several others 
■'^sent policy statements or reports of resea»;ch done in their state regarding 
adult and cdrvtinuing education. Those states .which did not reply were . 
contacted by phone. At the time of writing, only ohe state did not pro- 
vide any information. . Many states indicated that continuing education was 
coordinated through the Title I agency. Other states indicated that there 

• * . ., 66 ■ \ 



was^o statewide codrdirration of these programs, even though other evidence 
reveals that certain individual institutions within the state l^ave well- 
developed'^iifelong'. learning .offerings; - ! • > - 

A number, of states are moying in^simflar directions to expand thefr 
system of post^econdar^ education. Maintairrihg an ioffice at the state. 



level appears to be the most common existing or proposed organizational — 
method in those states which have taken steps to str^^^ non- ^ 

traditional postsecondary education system, This is usually done through 
a special division either separate from or within the state agency fox* • 
higher education. , ' \X ^ 

Such an office^ typically functions as "a clearinghouse for programs ^ > 
- apross the state and assumes a leadership pole in publicizing. and develop- 

ing individual and state interest ip lifelong learning. It is nor usually 
* directly involved in program implementation or administration. A state 

office could also serve as a log^ieal place for accumulating relevant 
\ legislative information and more importantly^^'^pol icies regarding certifica- 
tion.or professional licensing which influence thejieed for and provisions 
of lifelona learning. 

In most causes, a committee or department is located within an already 
existing state agency// Where a commission 'is .autonomous , there is rlose' 
cooperation betw^n the different divisions*' Examples of those independent 
branches arCvthe Postsecondary Education Commission of California ahd the 



Advisory^uncil for Adult and Continuing Education in Michigan. Pennsyl- 
vama/s master plan proposes .that a separate standing committee bfe estab- 
lished at the state level, but does not give it a nama^-^hose states which 
place the continuing education division under the hig^i^'fleducation departmer 
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of the state most notably', at this time include: Connecticut , Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
Rhofie Island, South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. 

^ The major obstacles confronting 'a comprehensive ppstsecondary educa- 
tion system have been identified by nearly all states as a 'T-ack of co6pera- 
tiqn and -coordination. Most of the states which are innovative in continu- 
ing gducatj-^oncede that it is* impractical, if not impossible, to imple- 
• me^.^ and administer programs from the state 'level. Several states have 
proposed that regiWalJenter^ be established. States which specifically 
cl/scribe such centers include: California, Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, 

/ 

^•Massachusetts. Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Virginia. 
The function of thes^e centers would be to help increase the efficiency of 
postseconrdary education by eliminating overlapping programs and to facili- 
tate cooperation among the. multitude of educational resources to be found 
within a community. Texas "proposes regional councils. I 

The Unicenter, for example, which is proposed in Rhode Island, will 
bring together the^ communi ty based agencies that serve Black, Latin-American 
low-income, aftd othe/ minority individuals and families, a^ well as -provid-' 
ing educational in/ormation for the general public. Califo^n-ia is a>so in 
the process of -e/tablishing a "Community Educational Advisement Center, 
which .would adut the "new clientele" and others- in making decisions about 
participation in postsecon<lary education. ' . ^ 

A pos/ition paper of the Michigan Advisory Council for Adult and Contin- 
uing Education recommended that three planning regions be'' established in 
the /tate-oge urban, the middle-city, and one rural. The Council also 
a^ked that the state' legislature" appropriate $750,000 for establishing 

these eenters.^ ' , ' . ' 

* "■ ' 
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Anather method of increasing opportunities for partiefpation is the 
consortium approach/taken in many states. Through consortia! arrangements, 
institutions have beien^ble.to cojne to grips with the educational 'aspects 
of the problems of time and space^. ^The rationale foir consortia is explain- 
ed concisely in Patterns for Lifelong Learning : V 

^ ' • - f , * ' \ ' . . 

Almost all institutions of higher learning and a va^t 
variety of noncollegiate institutions offer, some type o-T 
continuing education programs. Np'ope iastitufi-on can do 
everything, but each should" affirrq which part of the totar 
responsibility it will assume. Ideally, institutional co- , V 

operation will replace competition and unnecessary .dupl i- 
cation among programs. ^ It is not unus^ual --indeed it is 
common--for several universities to offer .similar contin- 
uing education programs in most of the larger towns and 
cities of the nation. Add to, these the extensive programs 
offered by busirtes's and industry, professional and community 
groups, and the apparent dupl i cation of effort becbm&s even 
more pronounced. - Much mre coul'd be accompl^ished locally,, 
regionally, and nationally by ..a serious combinc^tion of • 
resources an<i by a collaboratioti of those agencies concerned . 
with continuing education.2 * . ^ ' 

The State University System of F]orida*s continuing Education program. 

K - ^ . ^' - ' : 

is organized in a pattern of decentra1i?ea administration with centralized 

accountability. This occurs by^dividing the stat^ into regions determined 

by the location of state universities. ' ' • • 

Each of Florida^s seven state universities. is respon- - 
-sible for servicing a determined geographic region of the 
state and may offer, within its'fegion and without prior • , 

approval from the University System,'s Continuing Education, ^ 
office, any credit courses which have been approved' by the - • 

university for on-campus instruction: A university may 
also offer credit courses 'outside of fts region after appro^ 
pri ate clearance with the University ..^stem's Office for ' * 
Continuing Education. Universities which have capabilities . 
in sp^€o,ali<=zed or unique areas not avaii-able 'in any other 
state university may,*with the permission of the University> * — 
System Office for Continuing Education, of fer^ their course(s) . 
in any part of the state. An official listing of its 
specialized or unique courses and programs is: normally pre- 
pared for each university at the beginning of*every academic, 
year. A university has complete operational autonomy for / \ : 



its noncredit short courses, seminars., and symposiums. No 
prior approval is needed for these activities, although 
universities- are asked to report all such activity, irVad- 
vance. to the University System Office for Continuing Educa- 
tion. 3 - '~> 

In order for an interinstitutional arrangement to operate effectively 
and contribute significantly to 1 ifelong'l earning, the importance of edu- 
cation now .being provided by the private 'segment of society must a.lso'^be^ 
recognized. This segment, which includes firivate universities along with 
proprietary schools, business, industry, and even corrraunity organizations, 
i.s.aften called the educational "periphery" or "open-secjt^r." Acceptance 
Of thevBpen-seclor has on iV recent li' come about in the ftel d off education,. 
e,^ |ff.orts are underwav'Mn several states to gi ve ""^qual-Jtatus to educa- 
tion, obtained fKp^^^e- nontraditional ;S'ources. Hew York, for example, 
reebnmend^in the-r^^^fe-pW that "formal borderlines between collegiate 
and noncoll^aVte^ postsecondary education be" erased^through the development 

Qf a comprehend ve system of postsecondary education that involves no * , 

* / - 1.4 
distinTstix3n/in status. * . 

ilational trends indicate a rate of increase of proprie- 
tary school enrollments over the 1 ast Jecade which is twice . 
the rate of incr^as'e in- degree-granting»;irtstitutions. , Fur- 
- ./4her, federal pol.icies are chaiigihg such that student aid- \ . ' 

/ funds <$o.tp jjroprietary institutions. (In Indiana, for . 
'■■-'example,, financial Md programs available to students- at . 
. pmprie-tary institutions nearly paraUeL those available -in • ^ 

■ public and independent insti tutrons. ) Accreditation and 
•-vdegree-granting cr{ter% are cPianging such that proprietary 
• i>istitutions will be^lncluded. Finally, 'contracts witK . ; \. • 
proprietary institutions have been undertaken in some- in-^. 
•stances in Massachusetts in the area^f ogcupational edAica- / 
tion and" they have begn recommended fh. Delaware, Indiana, ^- 
• and\lsewhdrd.5 ' % \ \ ' 

. The trends are particularly significant ^in urban area.s becauselof '' ^ 
the ,ihcreasing./-evel" of education cequ.tred for job ripb^ility and the 
'.rapidity of 'chan^' in technique and technology calling for continual 



•updating of knowledge and skills. With the recognition and development . 
Of non^4-aditiona1 means of acquiring relatively low-cost postsecondary 
eddoation, opportunities for advancement are inor'e desirable aad aqcressVble. « 

A similar probl em -€efw:jej;iTji^ of >nontraditionat educational 

offerings at formal^ degree-granting institutions has been raised in several 
state plans, as well' as in much related literature. 

Although continuing and adul t education has establ ish'^^. itself as ^ " 
segment of education, it" is still forced to take a back seat to formal 
higher "education. The well-established traditional system of higher edu- 
cation has been reluctant to recognize adult 'and continuing education as 
its equal in areas of student charges, course offerings, and financial aid. 
If lifelong learning is to become a reality, the inequities which penalize 
*a person for sttipping-out of school or attempting to.relearn or retrain 
mHSt be eliminated. In the past ,^the -confi'huing education* departments'of 
too man/ institutions consisted. mainly of "overtime teachers" using warmgd- 

over lectures/ The students were necessarily those of relatively higher ^ 

•* , * * 

Incomes duetto an unavailability of financial assistafnce* ^ ^> . 

. .V -Tile -problem of inequality has been addresse'd i^^trfie education piass ' V 

of several^j.'t^tes. A study conducted for the Colorado Commission on^^ \ ' 

Htgh^r Education by the. Academy for Educational Development expres$es a 

need^to place more 6ipphasis on extensi^jin work, vit i| recommended that ' . 

both.-Gn-campus and" off-cainf^us courses.be equalized and that extension - 

;pVx)gram§-,l^e;made a' paH .Q^^^ fund budget, In noting tKat 

' i^stitytiohs wi,n. have ',tq. aUjipt/to . meet the "needs' of ''second^^'^^ . 

, • . ■■ ■■■ ■■ •■■ •■■ -y /•■ .-V. ^ . , ■• 

students and. those seekin-g to ^quip tfjeinselj/ets for-new careerKthe s'tutlv.." 
: -■ •• ."- ■ ■ ■ ■ f'l' : ■• '.--J'' •■ ■• -N-h- 

'recommends th'at: . * . . t ' • • •,• . ' - -V 
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An institutions -off ering outreach prrograms* should 
devise noncredi't skiils and refresher* caurses- td'help ^ 
prepare stud^nt;s viho have been .away 'froni; formal .5 " :>.• 

' tion for some years to resutne their Studles.,^':^ ' ^ ^v* • 

• The state- plans of Rhode Isl^ind^ Ftorida, >Calilk)rnl^,.^ana Virginia ''' 

'en'cDUrage ,the equalization of nondegree continuing. education,. programs* 

In fthod^'lslandi for example, the proposed Master .Ran -fer tojttinuihg' , 

• ^ . _ ^. . • ; , / ' * ^ ' ^ /*'/\ 
EducS'tion recommends that: ... ^^^C^ ^ • ' .^ 

'* ^ , ' ' • ' ' ' ' 

The Board of Re'gentsJ&hotilxjt consider' makings ^ 
^ policy that all citizens of Rhode Island are entitled to ' ' \ !* ^ 
education on /imilar financial terms and that measures^ 
should be taken to remedy present inejiui ties where they ^ 
\existr in public institution's in r'el a fioh-to' adults* ( 

Carlifarnia's St^e Plan_otJ-97r'advocates that extension, copses or * 

off-campus degree credit work should not differ from the traditional on- 

campus credit work as f^rjas" charges to the student afe involved. With 

regard to community colleges, the plan recommends that:; 

The California Community Colleges, to which all high ^ 
.schooj graduates'aVe qual ified' for admission, s^hould con- 
tinue to remain tuition-free. In this connection, it is ^ 
also recooimended that the existing limitation of State 
funding for: cpimunity college students over 21 years of . . 
age be removed and that all students, regardless of age, 

" par^time and full-time, following graded program^ on 
any/day or night of theyweet:, be funded on an equal basis . 
*and that a system of financing sliould be developed that ^ 
'takes into account lo^l resources for funding quality , 

. ; prog rams. 8 

^ / This same sentimepx for raisingcontinuing education to the same level 

^ar^d status is expre/s^tlJrT the draft of The Virginia Plan for Highei" 

Edueati on r -1972-1982 . The appeal, is that: , 

^* ■ ^ . In the future it will be necessary to view these programs 
(cootiftuing edueettion'and extension activities-}^ as equals in*^ 
. .every repsect to on-campus resident codrSes and programs. 
Consistent funding for off- camp us programs will have^to be 
('* prSvideid'^^hd thi5 second-class stigma will have to be erased. 
>.///the d.j^tinctioQ '^'between *on-campus and' bff-caft)pus courses 

will; '-need to^idisappear.^ ' ' • ' ♦ 



The policy statenfient on extension artd continuirvg edutatioh programs 
in Florida has the',most di redt and unquaflified. stand on equality, of credit s 
-courses. As the Board of Regents procTaim? , ."Unless, a uh'ivefsity is pre- - 
pared. to accept credits -earned in. its courses offered av/ayjfroij] the camgtiis > * 
. it Shall not of fer •such courses," ^ * . -J 

* Once th« problem of equalizing the value of nontV^di tfona:! approaches/ 
to lifelong^tlucation has been resolved, '^no.tlier bar^.ier.'^orif ronting; the 
process of tontirjoing education arises. V Jhe ^que.sti on posed is ,/How/sliould 
lifelong educaftion be financed? * A , ' ' 

Currently ^ most programs must be«^operated a*^ the.Ttftgl* level on a self- 
sustaining basis with students providing not only instructional costs, 
but administrative costs as well. This results in only part-tiine commit- 
ment on the part of administrators, ^n inventory of community ^service and 
continuing education programs which »was conducted in Kgnsas in 1972' supports 
th^se findings. It was revealed that two-thirds of the administrators of 
outreach s,ervices and/or community development services and projects esti-/ 
mated tha^' 30% or less of thei r'time was assigned to outreach activities; 
one-fourth of these indicated tha.t zero percent of their t*;ime wq's assigned. 
Almost half Estimated that they spent 10 or fewer hours per week oh out- 
. Yeach service activities. During-a calendar or fiscal year^t 42% of the 
■ program administratqrs spent 10 or less percent of'their total time on 
outreach service activities, * *' ' . 

If studerft fees are used to maintain a full-time aclmini^trati ve staff- 
thereby j^educing instructional revenues,* the university fin^s itself unable 
to develop an adequate faculty for a good continuing e^jucation program. 
.In many instances, the .faculty meriibers. of continuing education offerings 
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do n(/t receive; additional Qompensation for thejr'time, especially if the 

- ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' < . ; •' ' ■ ' 

prprgram is locate^ en cajupus-. It was found thatMn Kansas only about 

> ( * ' y 

jrth of the faculty who participate in outreach. services receive^ addition 

al compensation. The m^ain type of reward rece'it?ed was'-recogrvtiion. Since 

most faculty iTiembers are "involved to the limit in regula^credit programs, 

the incentive does npt appear very great to. parti cip^fte in^cpntinuing edu- 

Catidn courses. Given a tight budget and a sha)>€age of. f acuity ,\ancK try - 

• ing to"' maintain a 'spll'-sustaining. program, ±fie institution is then forced' 

. to set higher enroHment cri teria_ per G^rse^-a^s well as hi^er tuit'ign' 

afid fees." A cycle is thereby cre^d effecting disastrous results' upon , 

' lifelong education. An -exampTe' of thi;s call be seen, in Tlorida, where it ' 

iS^noted that in many inszwces ti^e uniyer^it^'es are forced to cancel^^ 

teacher education cetjrses, that are requested by rijf'al' counties which^^ften 

~ ' ^lir " ■ 

need them,«mos>r According. to a recent survgy^n Florida, mx\)i/^ the 

\ ' • - / '• . ' 

.'smaller>frrofessional association^ io:^*tie state have been f<frce'd to'lobk // 
\ ojitside of the university sy^teln.-'and in some cakes ,^tsi de of the 



in order to meet. theijs^eds y/^ )rofessional "continuing education 

Fortunately, "'some stages h'ave recogniz^this problem' and- ^dv^t^lieri 
action. to intervene >0;he cycle. Ijv^ober,* 1973,. a>repor^yBy the 



Division of Coj: 
recommends^ that " 



nuihg Educattqirwth? Idiho St^rite^B^^ 



institution's office |of^eoi>tinuino-f^cation T)e- 



primarily by p 
formal ii^^ecj/by 'the 
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'W^e ^admjrn strati On of 'aari 



fed through-"'^ 
m12. 




general funcj appr?pri>tio;) ffom/he State L6dj^:1ature.''^^> thecal ifornia 

State P.Ian red^§r>ds that nondegree yel^be supptrted^-^ the time hfeing, 

I'cipants. It continues , 'however,' that the public service/ 
• " • • ' : I 

:ation should be recognized. Such- recognition ^houl d bp 

•"State through^ funding the adfeiini stra,tiOn» of these an9' 



ot+ier programs -that are j-n the State's jnterest. 
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In Pennsylvania's Ma^ster Plan, an" 



Js made for continued/*: 



financial support of p'os fsecond airy Continuing eiiuqa^^ this maaner 
' ' • \ - M ' ^^^^^ ^^^^'^^^^ ' " ' 

Even if fvederal funding continues to a major^V^em^ 
in the Supports. of continuing education programs, such actT^ 
•i-ities in al> Coimonwealth i nstitutions- should receive a^ldi-- 
-tional. support rn the form of categorical aid from state / ' 
an<i local funds, >D5rticularTy for those noncredit and com- 
munity se'rvice programs directed towards the needs of the 
Commonwealth, 

\ \ ^ ^ \ . • ^ 

\ In^ Massachusetts, there are- four models for financin§ continuing" 

^ ^ ^ ^ ' . ' 

education programs which have developed .under the legislative^provisj 

that the public institutions^ may 'conduct these programs only if.tliere 

^ ^ ' ' ' . " • - . -N 

is no cost to the Coimdnwealth'. These ar-e-^the tr,ust fund .^ajiproach^ 
the revolving fund approach, t^je spending limit ^apppoeich, ^Jid^he\ \ 
extended-day funded- approach J 5 ^ 

The 'trust fund operation" gives'* the galrtinuing education division 
nearly cofnpilete.^orttrol ov^r tts fup^. This,^alongJwith slightly 
higfTer fe^s, ejiables the division \o expend ^mpre money on s*taff and 
to operate in an entifrep?^n^ria\fas'^ion, since the income-expenditure 
process does not involve the^ Sfea4;e^ bu\ i nstead a local bank (subject 
*to State audit)- 

The revolving fund account retains mWt\of' the dfscretion of* a- 
trust fund, but re^stricts the accumulation ofVunds, and, does not ^ 
i>ivolve the State ^directly irv tfj^ income expendTtyre process. 

Another model , the s-pendi*ng>?imit model , p 1 ares ^a- legislated * 
Jimit on the amouat of spenj^nigrrom the continuing educattSVi account.. 
This allows State fdnds be expended up to' that limit, but^all ' * 
i^^evenues must go back to the- State. Revenues ftus> not exceed the • ^ 
smount ^pent. Jhe State Cpllegeis in Massachusetts also have a r 
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' procedare whereby 10^ of the conti-nuinq education* receipt? .are- 
ahdcStBid^^ State College^^isy^em xentril office ttJ^t^,expen(iVd. . 

three-, purposes; ^rt for a^ "Ij^i 1 out**" ^/litjd^ to^ ctssfst-Vnjall or . 
--hew poarams operating below iireake\;eii; part. as a fund .to perforiw , 
-research and f und*.p^&jects \h cdh];5i5uing edycation; part as a fund 
toisiippart.^taff iVjprk .for the fio.e^rd bf;Tfustees. , ^\ \l . • . ^" - 

l^' According ^:he ext^n3^ day'^rfnQtpterTeggr-a^^ 
classes are, opened to part-time student! and offered at some hours' 
more convenient to part-time students. -Hence, the flexibi.lo ty.'^nd ' 
re^sponsiveness of ^a separate! contir^uitig ediic.at.ion division ja, 
sacrificed for. the ability to haVe part-time study fgnded by the' 
State.\ / , ^' * - * , . 

Although these four method^ 'of' financitig/c^ntiriuing edu.catibp 
'programs are currently In use inJ^as^achusetts,"'4 specialg^ 
^ the Advisory Council on Education recommends ^veral other' possi--, ' 

: V ■ ' ^ . . ' • • ' '-■ ■ \ I . 

iliijes. To aid thedisadvantaged student^ a yfiucner system was 

*■ . ' ^ « * • 

f4Jgg'ested. A tax credit policy,^ for employers was* diseyssed .to' 

encourage business and industry to help suj)port. lifelong learniog.*^ 

Oj^ /the regional lev^l^, a matching grant program was ^'proposecl help^ 

coordinate and- ini^tiate continili/ng edgcaticjyi programs^ • " , 

•A faw states have provided 6siimates' -ancJ projections for the 

decree of parti ci paction J n' aduU and 'continuing educatton. In- some. ^ 

^ases^ these proj^tions are» for ^peci^fi c f^'ograms as^ opposed to the 

broad r?nae|-of offerings 'from any, type of learrfing' source. 

^j^^J^* should also be^mentioned -tha^t these estimates are generally " 

/or noncrecli't courses and, programs. Tf^s^ ts 'a very^ coi1se^^^^tive• 

Estimate of the total parti c4paLti on in lifelong learjiing as broadly 
HO « • * . 



'^-dgfliied. 'll Is expeqted th^fm^ny per^gons .enroll* i n programs for 
- cred'it for the simple VeaSop.. th^t* rroncredit>«fferings of thej>r interest 
are not avail arbl£. ' . • ' 

New Jerk' j-eporVs JKriat 82*,350 pel^s'3iis.4rfer^S:ervea^in nond^gr&e ^ 
adult . Qccupational edutatjon* pragraijls during: the 1970-71. stkogl 'year.. 
Estimate^ of those a'dults enrolled in general education courses, or ^ 
colirses' foj* '^aki ng ^a^^-nfe" are brol^lp^'jntp \three catego^tfes* 

Public life ■ ^9,000 •■ • ' " ' 

. • Fafliily life * 58,000 " - /- ^ » ' 

Richer life 237 ,000" ' • ■ % ' 

■ ' .' . «• 

Total 314,00(T' ' . 



Florida projects that the State' Urtiyers'ity Systein noncredit.^^ 

18 ' ' r , • 

enrollment through, the year .1980 will be: 

r972-74. ' 126,250" ^ '^-.^ 

' ^ ^' 1974-76 :•; - 138,300'' r - 

'1976-78 ^< 153,600, * * ^ 

- ^ ' ^ — ' 1978-eO ' . 174,400' ^ 



Rhode 'Island e^ttmaces that; the CdopeVative Extension program* € 
rea^ches^ about 60 >pOO persons 'each year. They furfher' estimate that 
up to 35,0.00 members of the work fqnte may participate, in some form 
of continuing education 'or training sponsored^ by the company. Ediica- 
'^Ition offered by-public agencies was»estimated to include "•..service 
^trarimng for about 15,000 public of f i cer s^(3tj :tfir^^ , vocational • 
training' for some* 5,500 disadvantaged persons, home and family life 
programs to help alleviate the effects -of poverty for an estimated 
38,000 eHizens, and .general information programs for an uncounted 

^ • 1 Q . 

number of the p^ublic at large,?' ^ 



Idaho mentions, in a report f ror the Sivi^iorf of Continuing Education 
to the Idaho State Board of Educatio,n\ that noYicredit enrolltRen^t in.post-'^ 
secondaV^ education increased by one- third, from 1 971 -72' academic?' V©^^ to 



1972-73/^ 



OhiS's Board of Regents estimated in 1970 that about 25Q,O0O peQf>l§ ' 
participated in publicly supported institutions in Ohio. MpT^e than 12,400 
full-time equivalent students comprt^ this^cat^ory. Other continuing 

education organizations are confer<ied mainly with noncr^it course^and 

♦ ' 21 

conference work attracting about 4*,508. full-time^ ecjuivalent students. 

Massachusetts reports .that in tlje falT of 1972\ 110,270- persons were* ' ' 

enrolled Mn continuing ah6 fTart-tinie programs in the major degree- gr'anting 

• ' * • ^' ^ • * 

institutions. ^Most of these ^nroumerTtSi, 90^931, were ih contifjui^ng edu- 

" • • \ > . • < 

x:ation or $\/eii 'ng .divisions as sepatrate^f rom» part-tiine '^tyoy in vfuU"t;ifne ^. 



/ 22 * * ^ • ' ' V 

programs. 



* ^^Al though the abbve general tdescri ption of what appeJfc^'s to be>the' 

.'nat»L)nil trend in' ^he deveiopment of. lifelong learning programs is reveal- 

/ *^ . ' • ' * . . ' « • * ✓ 

fngr a better •perspective into th^ op^^rational aspects' may be seert by 
V ' • . r ^. . ■ • \? ^ 

considering what indivi'dual states ha>?f\done promotS* cd;)tini^tng and- ' 

c * ^ • - , ' c ' * f * , 

adgit education. In t^^e p^^^vi ous descriptions, the emphasis was placejK^ 

- ■ . 0 V / I ' * ' 

upon the form of coordination and respOnsibt^ ities given to the important 

3 . , t r 

.level s.; q'f' 0^9^"^^' ^^^i^'^' several instances-, s^ec«i fic Vecorrtfnendations . ^ 
of boards of -re*bent^\ .advisory councils, on special committees were quoted . 
to urvderl.jn^ Jh% h^ed for a comprehensi.ve lifelor>g l^earaing system. The 
reader is ^^eferrecj totAppen^ix 0 ffir data on -selected statewide efforts. 



CONCLUSIONS . c • ' - 

• ■ ■ c 

Reviewing the efforts of many states in developing an^ operati onal state 
wide plan for lifelong learning lias led to several . revealing conclusions':^ 

(1) It was faund th'et nearly all of the states acknowledged increasing 

<» 

interest. ^nd participation 'in continuing and adult education., AltJj^uglPi 
several of ttie states contacted indicated ihat there was no official state- 
wide coordination of cqntinuing and adultv education programs, most of them 
express^^-^fh^ tHcit^the need for coordination e)^isted, and that some 

inftiial qtfip^ -^toward thi<; goal had been taken^ Amo^ those states which' 
Jiave implemented or* proposed lifelong learning systems, statewide organlza- 
{•ion i^s being accomplished most frequently through the establishment o> a 
coordinating office at the state level, usually as a division of the agency 
for higher education. One thing is clear--most statewide efforts in this 
fjelcj are either undergoing drastic revision tQ meet the^new trend of the 
adult' leatning society, or they are in the planning, or study stages. It 
is generally agreed'that a state plan is critical to the success of a co- 
ordin^ted, efficient and accountable approach to publicly supported adult 

lifelpng leav^ni nl activity. • (2) Regjonal *centers have proveri to be ^ 

** - . . ^ ^ 

extremely effective in coordinating the educational r6soLirces in a parti- 

** * ' 

cul^r area. They 'g^l so' function as an information bank to, collect program 
data aad^help eliminate unnecessary 'dupl iccition of educational offerings. 
A regional network has also facilitated consortia! arrangements between 
institutions. Consortia hSve beep very effective in- promoting programs . 
of^high quality, as well as inco^easing the efficiency ofMndividual insti- 
,'tutlons. (3) .Another finding, which'has also been discussed ^'in the 
appendix of this report, is that nontradjtional approacties to degree work 



have been' widespread Experimentation in the many types of individual 



sttfdy has [proliferated thraughout the country/and has bean accepted by 
many states as a vali-d-^orm*of learning. '^(4) .More and more states-^are 
beginning to realizfe that publicly supported- institutions do not and can- 
not provide tKe totqil realm of education-al offerings required in a dynamic 
society. The cqntributiori to lifelong learning of instltutioijs in the 
-eduMtionaJ— periphery" 4-S-i-ncreas-ingly recognized and accepted. -These 



institutions have' even been included in the master pl^ns of some states. 
(5) Lastly, the financing qf^lifelong learning has been identified by- 
most states as perhaps the greatest problem to be confronted in develop- 
ing a comprehensive postsecondary education system. Appeals for stare 
^support of administration and instruction being m%de by many higher 
?ducatioiragen^^ the country.. These appeals are based *upon the 

itielief tbert public institution? are obligated toNprovide lifelong earning 
ORpartunities for those persons who support the institutions. 
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, • .* ■ • 'GHAPtER V • ■■ •• ■ , „ ■ ,^ • . 

" * ' « » > ' ' ' ' " ' ■ ' • [\ 

/The reconwendations whi^h foil ow' were 'ddvel oped *oa .j:f\e*b«is,is.' of the • 
research project/ 5ome*of fhem can be tied di.re^ttly back to preceding 

.chapters in this^ report. >0*the1^s.twere ^svelopeil'^s^ logfcal derivations, 
from the research findings, though their spegi fic orig'in caanot be 
directly tied back tQ reseVch.conc^l usions . These were formulated" by 
the project <li rector as a. result of the goAeral knowledge and insights 
'^cquirexi in *th'e. prcJiject, Iliey are essentiaT^to t;he effective implement 
ti'on of expanded continuing' edeft:ati on efforts in colleges -and iinivers-i- 

' ties across the nation. ' ^ * ' 

'\ '.RPCOHMENDATION: J . ' - • ^ ' ' * ^ / 

I .State legislatures should enact legisi ation which adds " "7 . 
• V the cCfntinu:>ng education of.ada1.ts tq the^ reflufred role-of / . 
publit!: ins1;itutions of higher educe^tioil, and which* rgqui res / 
that public iri§t1f;utions of highei* -education adopt workable ' ^ 
policies of aduTt continuing education. y * * 

RATJOME:^ * ^ , ^ ' ■ . ^ ^ ^ 

, V* "Such . Yaws .y^uld force»insti tutions*to. reas5ess*!']tbeir goals and mis- 

^^^^on's^t6^inc^ude aldult learners, -Without such a legisTatfve mandate, 

s'onjfe ^ifT?ti',€d-ti!d|TS might coeWrfiJe.to ignore the leaping needs of adult - 

' citfzeas .'cOia-tire^eby ffincjer. the economic^ socialT^pol itical ar\d ptiltural 

. deyeTopment o'fvthe; r^^spgctive- states ^ as a-iWhoTe and individuals in parti 



RECONMENDAnON: ; , • ' ' / - . 

' - » 

'Cost studies .and program reporting procedures should be " 
developed to determine the most effective way to fund coh- 
ttciu-Mig higher education in the respective state?. , ' • .', ' ' 

RATIONALE: ' 'o ' . ♦ . -/ 

^.^Many Approaches are now used across the nation, ^or the .support of cOn-/ 
tinging education, Formula funding on" tHe^^basis of contact hours, CEUs, : 
equivalerit credij hours, etc.,' are alternatives. Block line itemS^are- - 
. also pOs.sib]e, but weaknesses in this systeiri^ar^ inherent.' "At any rate^!" , 
as soon as pos si bis, ^. Systems should be 'deveJopgd whereby .institutions .could 
be funded on tfie. magnitude and quality of their efforts *in a'-^tan'dard 
fashjon^so that acco.untable statewide'and i'nstitutional >udgetin^ could be 
accomplished.'** . ' »/ . >' 

RBCOMMENDATrON:' • ' ' 

States should immediately fund the administrattve and " . - 
developmental compon^ts bf continuihg edup^on within col-' 
leges and univpsitie^ where such is not novA^^inded./ ^ * - * 

RATIONALE: / ' ' . 

Discassions with^ ^dministrators:of vSri^tls fns-tltuti^ns Te/ea led. -that- 
they were presently trysng to^^e'xp.drKl theif continu.i/ig edjcationaV offerings, 
but were 'thwarted in their att^ropfs ^be'caus^/of lack of resource's. Many "coll 
heads indicate'that'i f.they'coul d des'i^n|tfi; on^^^^^ to handle, only con- • 

. .trnuihg education, the programs would grow, t^i^jril^slj./ Another *po^ 
of concefn wa^" voiced regarding the changing 1 icerisingV^quirem^nts in" 
.some ^rof ess j pns . • Rapid ^a'dvances in technology and medicine .are causing 
p,rafes_sional societies, to pi a.ce 'greater eliiphas is than e'ver on relearninq 
to^keep abreast of the fjeld. Th>s.; ; in' turn, throws the majo'rity^of the 
• buYderv upoQ%iiv£rs.i ties and cqI leges "to -'provide the. educational ujjdating. 



Finally, the concept 'tha.t public edueatifin is far. the young is" no lon^r 
.viable, - More. adults partiGipate in lifelong leafrning than youth in co^l- 
^ ^ege- studfes* Since these adult learners are taxi>ayers mora so than* the 

):Quth^ it wou>d seem td^t, these, adults are entitled to the benefits of . 

■ ' : ' ' ' ' • , , ' ' ' 'I 

state sijpport of continuing edueatioQ. State investment in adult human 

capftaT is essential to the individual and common good/ 

* I . * ♦ * ^ 

• • , RECOMMENDATION: ^ ' ^ ^- ^ . • * ' 

*• " States should develop criteri'a and guideline^ for ptrp- \ ^.^^----^'^ 
gpains of continuin^.-eclucation in order td ensure f<:rs*ca^ • 
,accounta'bi.lity ^aR(^"t^uality control , ' ' 

RATIONALE: 

- 

• " Programs, iq thi? f ieTd are often varied and do not follow traditional 
. instructi-onal patterns. For tbese reasons ,■ some measures-of fiscal , 
accoOTtabili ty .arid quality control should b^^eveloped. This would guar- 
antee that the^Tearner would* get what^he desires and the public's money 
would be we>l spent. The development of these guidelines sttould«be 
.vested in a statevnde office ^ appropriate to the higher education^-strucc- 
ture of tiie respective states.' * . -'""^ 

. f ' ■ RCGOMMEND/^TION : 'r. ^ ^ ^ 



The 'Conti/iLfing Educatioji Unit (CEU) 
by all institution's of higher ecjucation 



should, be adopted^ 



RATIONALE: * " . - . ^ • . 

* ,y * • - . f 

. . A personal Vecord of litelctfig learning experiences is a valuable docu- 
ment for several' reasons, * PerhapS **the^'niost impontant one is in evalu^tTrtg 
Mn i'ndi viduaT's quatjf icafions for occupational advanqgrnent , ,and siD dbcy- 
' jnefittng -hi s^-^ef forts at ionproving fji s'qua]ificatiohs.. Jn addUion, If an 
indlvidlial evfer desires -to engagg;, iji •formal study toward a^certi ficate or' 
degree, his C^U tr>afTslript< coul d proyi de ;a means by which advanced, pVacement 



\ 



migk.be. assessed. The- insti^t^tions themseWes muU^^^efit by having 
•* ' , * , , - * ^ — y 

".♦/standard ^records of- theiV/tot^f ef fort^^rTpi^v-^^ lifelong learning;^ 

These Vecards could be the basis of state ^Mort for Qoatinuing education 

effort in adult educitotjn. 



' • ■Kog'^ams and documentary evidence^ of^tq^^^ 



PubliG'Ty supportp^ aducation, . riot/^e-oril v>etfTc1e"f^ 
advancing edu-cat%ral. attainment^ .'" Thej^^ftir|^^ offered 
in the x6imani>/bj^- private and ciy^^^.)*iafCfp$ ,shoul d be reeog^ 
nized a*s b^^i/aluable i n puts ti^mfel onq : 1 ea rn i ri g . States 
sht)uld.eKlopt guidelines foc<i:^^niti on "of learning achieve- 
fae/i>5^utside the' sph4ge:iOT'^e'' traditional*cicadeinic commupitV 
IS appl itiable"; ' 



RATIONALE^ 

ie~field Qf adult J-^a^ 



fling h^/'become so vast and coitiplex that there 
is no way 'ttie- state cran y'^y the 'entire role'.^ Therefore, recegnifioh of 
non^public prograipsis/essential ,/and insti tutijpns should accept learning 
activities from structured pregrams in \\\% private secto'r. The product of 
adult education should be re,cognized as more' important ^than the process. ■■ 
„ RECOMMENDATION;. ^ • " 

> Since many states'.have comriunity colleges, senior colleges, 
universities and 'technical institutes undef- their"jurisdiction , 
states should attempt - te , delineate. broad roles for these dif- _ 

• 'ferent leveTs of instltutions'^whei^ more ^ttiah gne^ exists in 
.gi^ven locales. In addition, reg^ional countil^of chief, admin- ' 

> istr<citors 'Should be mandated 'aS. a condition of^state support 
for continuing edbcatisn. , , • , 

■ ' ' 1 • • ' - ^ • ' . " ■ 

RATIONALE: ' , ' : " 

Tire use'of the council? would help to el imina.te' needl ess duplication 
of instructional p^^o'grams and public service and provide a basis for • 
ensuVin^ that the total needs of the' cbipmuriity'-^q^^t. Needless • pYog ram • 
cornpetitior?. in tlfe utilization of publicNcinds would te^-a^oi'^ed. 'Citizens 
'would liKel^'be less confused if -there we^e coordinated regidilH^pr caches. 



It v/ould be the^ fur 



ion of these councils to determinfe thd. local roles 



of eachj>trb1ic institution within brc^ififttjTdel ines set by the appropriate 
statev/ide administrative str^etOre where sucV exists. 



RECOMMEPATH 



> 



t ^ifstitu>f^ns shouljl be^ encouraged* to wo^r:k- togfettie.K irT i 
program offerings and to accept courses Oif^ study >n contiri- 
uinoeduoation from other institutions as if taken, at .tl^e 
ape^tiRj^MnstTtution . In additio^i to exchanging ^Course 
^ferings in adult programs, faculty shoiiFd be "exchanged 
for specific purposes as well. 




.Adullt education is. a complex and vfirTable field. No single institu- 
tion can be expected to have all the ^pertise to satisfy all 
therefore, in adult General Studies Degree programs and ia^^^^irtificate ' 
programs, students should be* allowed to take coij}:;s€s at other institu- 

tions that match th^ir educational' obj^etlves. ' Relevaace is the key to 

* * ' ' • • ' * 

success of adult programs. Crpss-irrsrtrrtxrtlonal program acceptance and 

faculty exchange enhance this factor. ' : ' 

RECOMMENDATION:' ' . " " " - 

Information banks Shduld be developed at least at' the 
regional level to assimilate program offerings and service 
* capa-b^l "i ties .and assist persons in locating^courses of .their 
Interest. Sonie puBlic funds should be provided for their 
support. • ' • 

RATIONALE: ^ . 

The growing emphasis iji lifelong learning ^as prompted a- prol ifera-^ 

tion of ^educational programs fromlt^ljl segments of society, \)otb tra'di- 

tional and nontradjtional • Existing sources of educational facilities 
* * » 

•and programs include*: colleges and universities vocational schools, . 
'\community colleges,^ YMCAs , YWCAs, libraries, cornnunity centers, employ- 

\ ^ ^ ' . . ' 

)ers, etc. These, along with courses delivered through mass media% ■ 
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comprise a considerable number and variety ,of .offertngs',. 'ihis is espehat ly.' 
; so irr^urban ar^a^v^here many of alfof the different forms of education 
may be found. 

. /lo encourage and facilitate the adult learner t6 participate in con- 
tinbing education, urbarr> format! on centers are needed.. These Hvou Id 
. maintain up-to-date' crQss-reference records of , the Toc^i?)n -bf course \ 
.of feri hVs , as wen. as information about whajE'i)r0grams each institution 
- 'has'.available. ' Advising and. counseling would be an -important part of 
••-the.opferat^on of tl>ese faciU:ti.es. '^Ciph .information banks'ishoul d -a.! so 
include data On institutijsnal piiblic -service p^grams and capabi lities. ., 
' ■"\«^RECOMtoAT.IQN;;-.- • . : ' ' ;] . / 

^ Slates shpijld-r#og5i'iz6 th4 coticeptVof i 
.\study and financ1al.siipport.be given to colleges and • - 
, • universi ties for this type/of program. . 

*: " ^^^^^ * ! 

. RATJOMALE/.' 

Many a^ulJ^-^riot4iartici pate in regul^ , " 

0. ^ ' * ^.-^^ ' 

,Soffle>ethanism should be encouraged to assist th^s^leariiers in their \ 

' ^ ' * ■ ■• • ' •■ 

pursfiits.; Examples of some alternatives;iiticlude: independen't ?tudy 
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programs .such .as the Open Univer^i^y, the University '.IHthput Walls, in- 
^structibQ via te]^visionv ^corresponding -courses, expeViential-. learning, v 

■credit by e^mjjwti^ri, etc-, j S,tates*-must develop a -frame, of mind where ^ ' 
■they'lobk at the pr6duct of education a'^well, as the' process/ TheN^'d : ' ' 
• >s jnore important than the means. -Such p.rograms ^houlti include ■ certificate • 

^programs, credit 'and. non-credit cburses and degree p^grams. ' Cosi sttidies • 
on indepencJeW study shoulcf'be imn)edia,tely undertaken to determine a 
justifia6le line of supporl^. ... • . 



RECOMMENDATION: 

While much of adult education -is non-credit, new degree 
programs in general or 1 iberal studies should be recognized 
by the states and funded on regular resident^fredit rates* * 

RATIONALE: 

Many adults wish to gain college degrees in areas of general knowl- 
edge wl^out specific pilirposes. These needs' should be recognized and . 
met. They are legitimate educational objective?. ^ 

RECOMMENDATION: ~ - .- • - - - - 

r 

Fou^r-year institutions should be allowe4^and encouraged 
to offer two-^year terminal programs for adults. 

RATIONALE: 

• • • * 

Adults engaged in learning activities do so for specific purposes and 

usually know exactly what they want. In addition, since their educational 

fnotive is often immediate, they desire certified competecvcy in''speci_fic 

.areas quickly. Therefore,, two-year degree' programs (aad even shorter 

certificate programs) are highly desired. Often the 'four-year institu- 

tion has the expertise for these very specialized programs but cannpt 

or do not/t!>ffer them. If institutions are serious in their commitment 

to aduU learners, the "sacredness" of only four-year undergraduate pro- 

ist begin to give way. > 

RECOMMENDATION: . ^' ' 

k ^ ' . ^ 

Each college or^university should have a central -\ 
administrator for continuing education and community^ , 
servi ce. ■ ^ 

RATIONALE: • ' . . ' 

Coordination and direction of continuing education and community 

/ 

service programs vM'thin an institution are necess-ary for an effective * 

/ * 
and efficient.4nstitutional contribution to lifelong learning and. public 



service. It should be left up to the .individual ins'titution how the 

organization for continuing education and community service would ye . . 

defined*. Ideally, the administrator should report directly to the 

President (Chancellor) or alternati \/ely to the Chief Academic Officer.- , . 

He/she should have full responsibility^ for all adult activities and commu- 

< nity service, in a facilitative and coordinative role. Programs should be 

decentralized to the appropri ate n'nsti tutional unit or department. 

. RECOMMENDATION: . ' 

The colleges and universities whicb provide programs 
of continuing education should have crt least one institu- 
tional ativisory committee of colnmunity persons to help ^ ^ • 
ensure relevance ?nd flexibility.. 

^ RATIONALE: ' • ^ . 

* , /• 

The needs of the adult learner are so complex, -diverse, and changing 
" . ^ ' \ ... 

ttiat it would be easy for institutions to get off to a good start b,ut* 
soon become stale or out-of-touch . The self-support concept j^n contin- 
uing* education' ha^ helped to minimize this, but a^Tnorfe and morfe state' 
* • • * 

Support is rendered, there iSw a greater and greater danger ofjnstitu- 

tional isolation from the community. * * • 

. • RECOMMENDATION: ' ^ ' 

\ , . ' ^ 

\. \ Higher education public aina^Tnjtmtaity service, especially 

in metropolitan areas, should be a vik)le activity by provid- 
ing expertise *in the solution of commurVity problems. A close 
V relationship should also be maintained with the professional 

community tD enable the institutions of higher education to, 
: * ^ act as both sources and facilitators for disseminating the most 
V * . ^current knowledge. 

; R-ATIONALE: 

' Urban areas ar§ the hub oT>©cieta1 change 'and evolution. This place.s 



the urban institution of higher educatiorTi-nan ideal position to, have a 



.tremendous impact on social deVel'opment". Just as "the* state is obliged 

, ■ X ' 

i -Ho the public institution to provide support for the educational ;&c.ti.v.i fies 

.\ • - < * ^ 

■, the institution ts obliged to offer adv-isory assistance in the interest of 

■ ■ ■ • , ' . Y' 

the cbnimunity. / ' ' 98 . . ' ' 

a - % 90 * • • ' 
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, RECOMMENDAJIOM: ' ^ ' ' - . " ' ' 

^ Existing higher-^education institutions should^^be^en- 
couraged to conduct adylt learning' activities beyond t:h€ 
walls of their campuses and in the commurri ties where the^ 
adults livei work, and function^ 

RATIONALE: . . 

For lifelong learning to become and remain relevant to the individual, 

consideration must be given to his day-to-day life style and environment. 

So often the needs of the adult learner can best be met by delivering 

education to the individtlS^ in his community rather than removing him to 

the isolation of the'campus. By recognizing the wealth of potential edu- 

cational resources v/ithin a community, the institution of fjigher educa- . 

tion has a primr^ppoiiuni ty to lead the way in projnpting lifefong learn- 
• ' • 

, w ■ — , 

ing.^ It sho.uld therefore be encourageti^-^-thrQi^ as 'wel 1 as co- 

operation from the corflmuni ty , "to become involved in off^^^cHrn^us^^^xgrams . 
The concept of the "community as campus,*' is important in the field of 
continuing education and community service. ' - 

TKe concept of an urban university taking education to the community 
has been explored in several places. The J'Unicenter," for example, has 
been planned for Rhode Island. Indiana has identified ten institutions 
within the state as "Communiver^si ties." "University Action Centers" have 
been envisioned in Illinois. Many times the us^ of existing public and 
private facilities are available resources. 

RECOMMENDATION: 



f 



Extension courses for credit shoiiyld^be of the same 
quality and transferability as the same courses offered 
as part of theVeguJ^r instructiona^l program.^ 
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RATIONALE: 

In order .for educational institutions to encourage and support th^ 
individual's need to retrain and releacn to keep abreast of the changing 
society, it is necessary to eliminate the "second-rate" stigma c^ssociated 
with continu-in^ -education,"'' 'It is perhaps unreal istic-to-expect the dis- 
'tinction between extension or nontraditional education and formal resident 
education to disappe^ar entirely overnight. Instructional areas, however, 
which can >oe delivered through-' of f-camgus^^xtenrion and media are deserv- 
ing of t|ne same qual i-ty^^'asthose offered on campus, • ' 

RECoWnDAIION: * • 

c 

'An open iBrtrks ions policy should be established at 
coYl'eg ^iQ i ^ -r^jw^rs i t i es for those adults who do not 
desirea'^^^Sjgtsg^^^ tcs^rell in a regular credit 

course. FortTf§^5ior&^^^ this could either 

be by concurrent ^r^rr^^Pl^n'r--^ 'c;^grjj^l sections. If the 
student desires, the credits normally awarded could be 
held in escrow until the student is admitted to full 
matriculation. 

RATIONALE: 

Open admissions policies are not a new concept in colleges and univer- 

^sities. A number of institutions' across the -country have found that in- 

cre'asing the accessibility to regular courses also increases the success 

of the program. A policy of this nature is in line with ''the greater 

desire for mature students to design their own' education to fulfill their 

particular needs and aspirations, Al^though credentials are still very^ 

important in an increasingly more educated society, there is a dramatic 

shifting in the form these credentials are takin-g. More and more adults 

are expressing a greater desire to receive credit or certification for 

« 

successfully completing a course or program in a specific field of study, 

rather than to engage in a formal degree program. The concep^t of credit 

* * 
only for degree is becoming less valid. . ^ 
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Colleges and universities could benefit tremendou^ by wre 

utilization of their facilities especially where/decl ining regular 

ments are seen. "One v/ay this could be'accojj^ished is by opening 

to more students in order to fill empty/€eats in classes^. This would serve 

the double purpose of bringing mor^/money to the school as well as providing 

!uTfs~"who des i re^ onjy lEnowTeti^ and ho degree credit the opportunity to \ 

participate. It is 'entirely probable that the class as a whole would benefit 

also, 'since the "special student" might bring with him experiential knowledge 

of the subjec^t of great value to the' other students. While many difficulti^e 

and resistances would be encountered by this approach, the benefits to i 

dividuals and society warrant serious Qonsi deration. This procedure als 

tends to cause fewer duplications in offerings between continuing education 

courses and regular resident courses because regular resident courses serve 

a dual purpose. 

RECOMMENDATION: » • " ^ 

A. , Universities should expand their criteria for faculty 
hiring,* embodying ■ in that expansion components that will 
'ensure the employment of a greater percentage of faculty 
familiar with, con-cerned about, and capable of parti ci 
ting in lifelong educational 'activities and' community 
service. - ^ 

* '.B, The faculty reward system should be reassessed to 
'bring about equality of status between teaching regular 
day courses and teaching continuing education or exten- 
sion courses. 

RATIOhfALE: 



Earlier disc*ussion has demonstrated, tTiat trends in postsecondary 
education are undergoing severe changes. As decreasing numbers^ of young 
persons move irjto the college age group because of reduced bfrth rates, 
and since 'more students are opting for nontradi ti onal programs, higher 



education is being forced to reconsider its purpose and function. In- 
creasing "emphasis isbeing placed upon extension programs and lifelong 
learning. This shifting of emphasis necessitates a re-evaluation of -not 
only methods of instructix)n, but of instructors as well. By encouragi.ng 
faculty interest and involvement in the concept of lifelong learning, 
the university is taking an important step toward remaining a vital in-' 
stitution in a dynamic society; ; * . ^ 

RECOMfilENDATION; ^ - ^ . ' ' ' ^ 

Appropriate administrative and counSelin^^ services of 
a university or colTe'ge should be available i.n ,the even- . 
ings and on- weekends te accommodate, the part-time or non- . 
matriculating student. There should, 4)e no distinction 
made betweeri the services offered on-campus'tb the full 
time tra'SitionaT student and those available lo a non- 
traditional studeotv:- 

RATIONALE: 

Adults involved in relearning an.d/t'etraining while maintaining a full- 
tijjie" job have special problems of their own which are equally as important Usrv 
as those of the full-time reside^ii student. The/problems_pf not being 
able to buy a book (luring re^.^ a r campus businps hours, unfamil i ari ty 
with location of campus facilities, or lack (/f a place to study are just 
a few to be considered in Meeting the needs^ of the lifelong learner, Sfnce 
the nontraditional stu^pnt ofien pays th^ same fees^; if not more than the 
matriculating resident student, he/she /is entitled to the same services. 

recommendation/' 

Institutions fWhich discover/enough interest in a sub-, 
ject to warrant quite an extensive program of non-credit 
offerings\i|i the subject should be encouraged to award • 
certif icd|ies for completion ^f designated "blocks." 
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RATIONALE: . - , . 

Urban areas .are particularly likely to have many persons interested 

enough to require, se verbal levels of a certain subject*. As the progreun 

evolves, it is probable that some of tgfe same students will appear in the 

different^ levels. Individuals who" engage in lifelong learning, especially 

taking^ courses -in their field or occupation, often accumulate a consider- 

able number of^ contact- hours in a particular subject. .A system should be 

jjesigned to reward those nontradi tional students^ who are_ motivated enough 

^to complete a specified curriculum. ^ 

RECOMMENDATION: . * . 

Institutions af higher education must accept the 
challenge of providing lifelong learning to di'sadvantaged 
adult learners who have been t-raditionally^ forgotten or 
even excluded from the mainstream of higher education 
such as' those within minarity groups. 

r 

RATIONALE: ' • ^ . ' • 

The educational problems of disadvantaged adults pose unique chal- 

lenges whjch the expertise within higher education is equipped to handle. 

New instructional techniques and methods should be developed and applied 

in these learning situations. In addition-, the psychological uplift'a 

disadvantaged person achieves when he attenjds a college or^uni versity 

based program is often the spark that ignites -a new awareness and com- 

jnitmeni; to personal, social, and economic development. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

The current' types of student financial aid should be 
.made available to the nontraditional student on an equal 
basis, regardless of whether he is engaged in a degree 
program or a non-credit lifelong learning program. New, 
more relevant adult -financial aid systems should also be 
developed. 
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RATIONALE: • • • ' 

Discrimination of financial aid to the non>trad.it"ionar student has been 

I. 

a major barrier to the process of lifelong learning. The assumption seems 

to be that if a person holds a full-time job, he should be able to afford 

\^ 

» " \ 

to continue his education whenever he wishes. Unfortunately, the total 

^ ' \ ■ " }^ ^ 

cost of a particular educational endeavor involves more than the tuition 



and fees. Several other factors often compound the total student cost. 

.or materia»Xs, 



Among th'ese might be trans port ation-r'dTTTd^care.y-^otjIC^^ materia»Xs, and 



ERIC 



time 5way from the job^ Aay combination of these can be a deterrent to an 

Individual seeking to upgrade or upda;fee^is education,* or merely 'obtain a" 

postsecondary education tkrough non-traditional channels. 
. . . *- 

By realizing the necessity of lifelong learning, acknowledging the 

benefits' of this to society, and understanding the needs of adult learners, 
nondiscriminatory financial .assistance becomes an ^important aspec.t of a 
lifetime of learning. It is essential that the opportunity to pursue life- 
long educa,tion be available to every adult regardless of h'is socioeconomic > 
status* Very often it is the adult who cannot afford adult higher educa- 
tion who needs it the most. A student aid fund built fro'm program revenue 
is recommended. ' . ^ 

REtOMMENDATION: ^ \ ^ / 

Insti tution^of higher education which offer programs 
of lifelong learning s*hould consider the feasibility of 
child cars programs for the children of adult learners. 

RATIONALE: \ ^ • . ' , / / 

One of the barriers to participation by adults in lifelong learning is 

the care of children during educational activities. Mothers^are restricted 

during 'the day from attending programs while.father is at work and both 

p*arents have problems^'in evenin'g and weekend enrollments; Some institutigns 

are responding by providing child care services, often using students .through 

104 .f 
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some type of pa 



t-time employment or student assistance program. This con- 



institutions whc 
RECOMMENDAT 



cept has considerable inerit and should be J^lored ty higher education 



have active continuing education programs. 
ION: ^ ^ 



Institutions of higher education should vigorously expand th^ 



use of both^ : 
fillment of i 



RATIONALE:. 



radltional and non-traditional students in the ful- 
heir ^community service r„oles. 



One of the mdst valuable resources a cojlege or university has is its " 

studertt^ They are often highly motivated to participate in real life . 

- — ■ — ~ I ^ \ 

experiences in supplementing their formal educational efforts. Many times 
participation in aublic service by students can serv^ as f^art of the formal 
(5ducational process or can simply be 'achieved by calling for volunteers 
(paid or non-paid)|to work on pressing community issues. This ^approach 
expands the insti tdtionk capability to respond and gives the student a , 

1 11. 

'chance to apply v)ha|t he is learning and/or to explore career aTternatives. 

The overwhelming success of the Joint Educational Project of the University 

of Southern California is one of the finest examples of the use of students 

in community affairsll This project proves that institutions can effectively 

.use students; that d|partment5 an^ faculty will accept, community service 

on the ^art of students as legitimate- to the* formal ^educational process; and 

that many students desire such civic involvemfent and^ in fact, excel in 

such activities. The institution, the student afid the community' all benefit 

# » 

from this approach and the cost of operating such activities can be very low 
as evidenced by the USC project. The USC effort started a couple years ago 
as a project and n{(w has achieved permanent's-tatils- at the institution. 
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■APPENDIX B 



CONTINUING EDUCATIOTJ CAIE{30RY 
DEFINITIONS AND COMMUNITY. SERVICE 
CATEGORY -DEFIN'ITION^AS USED IN THIS -PROJECT 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM* 

f^roblems and Issues* of Society ^ ^ 

• — - <• * 

Types of Programs: Health and Safety, Human Relations and Communications, 

Education, Government, Business, Law and, Lcjw Enforce- 
^ ment. Community Development, Aging, SociaT'Change, 

Environment, and Agriculture and Food Production. 



Personal Interest 

Types of Program^: Leisure Time Activities, Cultural Enrichjrient, Expanding 

Knowledge abo^jt the World and Its Peoplv'a^d Civic and 
Economic Understanding. * 

Skills and/or Knowledge for Occupational Improvement 

Types of Programs: The Professions, Business and Industry, Government, 

^ i - ' ' Education, Law and Law Enforcement, ClericaJ, Trades 

/ and Technologies, AgricultiJre and Food Production, and 

/ Social Services. , - 

In^tellectual Skills Development , ' - . 

Types^of Programs: Reading, Writing, Larvguage,^MathemUics, Critical and 

Creative Thinking, and Listening. 

PersonaT^Life Problems and Demands ^ \ * 

Types ot Programs: Finance, Foods and Nutrition, ^Family Living, Child 

Development, Health -and Safety, Personal Assessment, 
and Consumer Understanding. 



.^4 



*Oeveloped by the University of Georgia System. 
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COMMUNIH SERVICE CAf^GORY DEFINITIONS* 

Educational Services' » ^ 

Those services* bath instructional and supportive in nature that foste^r the 
general* educational development of indiv-iduals and gy*bups. ' ' . 

Examples: (a) recruitment of students and related support servi^ces; (irha^- 
ministration of noninsti tutional e.xams (GEO, government service 
exams); (c) tutoring programs (especially for disadvantaged. chi4- 
^ dren); and (d) special types of lifelong education programs that 

have a specific service function. _ « • . ^ ' 

Health Services 



Those services wMch relate to the health needs of community residents. ' ^ 
Exampks: (a) medical care; '(b) dental care*; (c> speech ?rvd hearing clinic 

services; psychological'^fclinic services; and (d) meals for elderly/ > 

poor. , - ^ . • 

Family Services^ , * ^ 

Those services which relate to the needs of families and their problems. 
Examples: (a) field social workers; and (b) family counseling.. 

PhysicalVEducatbn Recreation Services ' * ^ 

Th OS e^ser vices that relate to or provide-.physi cal education to the community. 
Examples: (a) community use of 'insti tuticinal gym facilities; and (b) in- 
structionalx^rograms in aithletics/sports. 

Nonphysical Education Recreation Services 

Those services that provide entertaTrlment information or programs to commu- 
nity residents. ^ ' ' • . 

Examples: (a) art exhibits and planatarium tours; (b) short Tettures on ' \ 
topics of interest, such as nature and travel; and (c) concerts, \ 
plays, etc. ' , . ^ ^ 

iegar Services ^ ^ _ 

Those services'that provide legal assistance to attorneys or individuals in 

need of legal assistance. » . . ' 

Examples: (a) assisting public defenders; (b) assisting indigent clients 

with c-ivil and criminal appeals; and (c) legal research. . ^ 

Information Services ' 

Those services through which ^the institution provides specific needed in- 
fprma'tion to the. community and related clearinghouse functions.* " . ^ 

%5 Examples-, (a) publications^ 1 isting governmental services (typically for 

senior citizens); and (b) informational printouts from computer. , ^ 

Technical Assi stance > . - - ' ^ 

Those services which bring'technical advisement on specific prpblems £o com- ^ ^ 

njanity groups or -individuals. / \ - 

Examples: (a) program planning, design ahd^.development; and (b) extension 
services. 

Applied Research 

Those services which provide pragmatjc problem-solving research to various 
groups and agencies. - / ^ 

Examples: (a) identification of community needs; (b) evaluation of programs; 

and c) problems of a specific nature for ^ given community/agency. 



^Developed by the Center for Human Resource's, Univeicsity of Houston. 
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Community and Civic' Affairs * . ^ ' 

Those services through which the .institution provides expertise toward 
SQlv*ing community problems or improving the quality of life. 

Examples: (a) work with local or state government; (b) job placement re- 
ferrals for commbinity residents; and (c) referrals of community 
volunteers to agencies in need of their services. 



Other 



Those services of, a nature which are' too diverse to be otherwise classified. 
ExarfipTes: (a) special projects; (b) community use of unspecified institu- 
tional facilities; and (c) miscellaneous. 
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APPENDIX C 



A SAMPLE--OF ~ 
REPRESENTATIVE COURSE OFFERINGS IN 
CONTINUIIilG ADULT EDUCATION 



- y 



J ■ ■ 

I ' /• 

\ 

#• 

NOTE: In order to ^better understand the range in aregs of interest to 
adult learners, a sample of course titles is^pr&sented;-_Ihese are actual- 
courses offered in urban institutions. Naturally^ this li^st is not in- ^ 
tended to be exhaustive, but to exemplify thei tfiverse subject s which 
attract lifelong 'learners. ^ ^ 




REPRESENTATi;i/E COURSE OFFERIf^GS IN CATEGORY #1 
PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN SOCIETY 



H^istory: 'Yesterday, Today 

and Tomorrow 
Mor^l Dynamics of Public 

Opinion 
Jhe Nature of Man 
Major Living Religions of 

the Wqrld 
Counseling Minorities 
Black America: Has Anything 

Really Changed? 
Modern Woman and Her 

Discontents 
Women in the American Past 
Law and the Layman • ' % , 
Ouvenile Crime 

Pifoperty Law for the Cjtizen 
Law ahd the Urban. Society 
Problems in Metropolitan 

Transportation ^ 
Urban Planning i A Ratio.nal 

* Approach to the Future of 

Cities^ 
The Urban Jail ^ . 

Urbanism: Problems and 

' Responses 

You and Your Government • 
The Roots of War and the • 

Foundations of Peace 
The Growing Presidency and the 

Erb^'^on of Congressional 

Power 

Fundamentals of Political Scie 
A Flrst^Course in Demagogues, 

Rog^ies, Scoundrels and 

Political Highwaymen 
The Path to Public Office: 

How to Run for Public 

Office and Win 
Drug Education: A Social 

Seminar 
The Generation Gap and 

Political "Change 



Alienated Man ip -Today's Society. 
Values and the Formation of / 

Public Opinion ^ 
Moral -Ideals in Perspective 
Man - A Study in Good and Evil 
'Concerning Civ.il Rigbts 
EtTinic Politics in America 
Journey Into Blackness 
Indian Outreach Pi^ogram 
The Jewish American: Search for 
. Identity 
. Women in Political Action 
Legal Rights of Women 
Is Law Dead? 

The Criminal and the Courts: 
\ Today's Problems and Tomorrow's 
Future 

I Power and Politics in the Urban 
Area 

Dilemma of American Cities 
An Historical Development of the 
City ' 

Life in the Urban Environment 
Problems of the Ghetto atid City 

Politics 
American Diplomacy from 1890 
The Defense Budget: Htw Much Is 
Enough? 

Practical Guide for Citizens' 
Pol tti cs 
' American Right-Wing and L'eft- 
hce Wing Movements 

Municipal Electoral System 
"Training for Poll Watchers and 

Election Day Judges 
The New Politics of Youth 
Realities of Alcohol and Drug 
' Abuse 

^Drug^ddiction- in Young Adults 
Drug Use"lma^buse:._.^Si^ 
and Characteristics 



Ca^tegory #1 



SurviYing the Seventies . 

Prison Reform 

The Violent' Consumer 

Man and }iis Environment 

tcology of the United States 

Noise Evaluation and . 

Coritrol ' - - 
Social Imp! ications/of 

Science an^ Technology 
Computers and Man 
The Community CoVlege: 

Aetign Mover , 
Beyond- the Campus - 

Continuing* Education 
School Desegregation and 

Busing: *Two Views 
Copiunity Planning and 

Zoning Seminar 
America and^Its Discontents 
Electronic Surveillance and 
the Citizen's Right to 
Pri vacy 
^ttirrent Events - Watergate 
and the Future of American 
Pol itics 
Controlling the Shoplifter 
Why is^ Ralph Nader Relevant? 
Popul aV Culture in America 
The •Youth Culture and the^ 
Counter-culture: A 
Course for People Over 
Thirty , 
'Dileimas of the Postwar 

Individual , 
. World' Affairs 'in the Post- 
Watergate Era. 
Forces for World Community^ 
Dynamics of Social 
Functioning 




Current 
Events 
Tradition 



Communist 



Background of 
Intemati'oni 
China Todc 

Chanc 
The ^^ftlergence 
n na 

African Traditional 

Political Philosophy 
The Triangle of Power: ^ 

China, Russia and America 
Quest for an Open Society: 

Feelings, Theories ,and 

Prospects 



Housing for the Elderly 
The Communication Hang-up 
Inflation in America - An Explana- 
tion 

'Earthy Space and You 
The Revolution Against Science 
' Controlling' Chemical Hazards 
Technology and Humanity - 

Incompatible Adversaries? 
The Campus and the Community: 

Partners or Protagonists? 
TJie Coimunity -Col lege The 

Innovation of Higher Education 
Urban Education and the Mexican 
' American 
' The" Schools in American Society 
The Community ^as a Social' System 
Day Care: ^Purpose, Standards and 

Functions . 
Freedom of the Press 
Watergate, Southeast Asia and the 
Envif*onment: Alternative Life • 
•Styles 

Beyond Innocence: Literary 
Responses to Twentieth Century 
America 
- Ah lAge of Unreason? ^ 
\The Repressive Society 
A Study in Honesty-, Cult and « 
Culture 

Historical'. Perspectives on the 

Contemporary^Stene^ • ^ ^ 
Contemp6n5u*=//\^ P9litical 

Pr6|>^l-^ . ' * ' 

Tbe^nergy Crisis' and Watergate: 

Impact on Current American Life 
Community Arts - New Survival 

Techniques 
Today's World He|dTiiies: An . • 

In-Depth Interpretation 
The United Nations and Inter- 
national Affairs 
Contemporary Asian Life Styles*. 
Major Events in World Affairs . 
Marriacjjs and Family Systems in ^ 
Afrid^^ 

Psychology of Jnte?national 

Relations 
Arctic and Antarctic: Land and* 
Life' at th^^^Ends.pf the Earth 
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ategory #1 



Changes in Established 
* Religions 
Ri^se and Fall of 

Civilizations 
The Policeman, the Suspect 

and' the Bill of Rights 
The Humanist and Contemporary 

Society ^ 
Marriage in Search of a 

Future: Alternative Life 

Styles 



Great Philosphies of the Twentieth 
Century 

A Friendly-Critical View of Mas's 
Culture 

Anthropology of Law and Order 
Man and Society . 
Land and the American Dream 
An Analysis of Western Culture 
America and the Future of Man 
1984 Is Only Ten Years Awa/ 
The Shock of the Future 
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REPRESENTATIVE COURSE OFFERINGS IN CATEGORY #2 
PERSONAL INTEREST 



Sports, Exercise and Physical 



Examples: 
Understanding Football and 

BasketbaTl 
Swimming for Babies i 
Basic Mountaineering 
J Scuba -Diving 
* Slimnastics 
Body Qyn amies for Senior 

Citizens * ^ • ' 
Dance as a Contemporary Art 
Form 

Creative and-Performing Arts 

Exampl es: 
Children's Acting Workshop 
North American Indian Arts . 

and Crafts 
Antique Jewelry , 
Decoupage 

Wood Carving and Driftwood 

Arrangements 
Photography 
Sketching and Drawing 
Macranie 

Masterpieces of Art^ 
F\pwer Arranging' 
Enjoying the Or^estra: 

The Perceptive Goncertgoer 
Rock, Sou"L/^d Mod Music 
Woodwind/minten^nce 

Co mmujyttation Skills 
imples: 

Voice and Diction 
Effective Speaking and 

Leadership 
Creative Writing 
Fiction Writing 
Writers ' Workshop 



Fitness, 



Dance 



Fencing . 

Tennis Workshop 

Introduction fo Flying 

Cross- CountT|y Skiing and Winter 

Camping' i 
The Flabby feneration: Critical 

Needs for Athletic^ Programming 
Learn to Massage 
Folk Dancing . 



Interior Decorating and Design 
Caricaturing and Cartooning: 

Critics -in a Culture 
Issues and Artists 
Jottle Collecting and Restoring 
Art foV the European Traveler , 
Social Concern andHhe Photographer 
Darkroom and Color Photpgrapjiy 
PsTintmaking ^ 

Creative Rugmaking and ,3titche ry 
Candlemaking - 
Gardening and Landscaping 
Learning to Read Music ^ 
Appreciating Contemporary MusiQ 
Folk Guitar - 



Effective Listening 
Nonverbal Communication 
Improve Your Image fpr Personal 

and Career Advancement 
A iReading Course for Writers ' 
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Category #2 



Homemakinq; Home and Automobile Maintenance 

Examples: , 
Nutrition: Sense and 

Nonsense 
Great Cheeses of the World 
Basics of Alterations and 

Tailoring 
Refinishing Furniture 
Fundamentals of Electronics^ 
' Know Your Automobile 
Brick and Block Laying ' 



Gourmet Cooking 
Wine Tasting- 

Metrication: Adjusting to the 

Metric System ' " ' 
How to Rid Your Home of Household 

Pests 
Making Home Repairs 
Automechanics for Women % . 



Personal Enrichment 



T 



Examples: 
Parapsychology: E.S.P. and 

Related Phenomena 
The Art and Science of Yoga 
Learn tp'Relax 
The Dynamics of Helping 

Relationships * ^ 
Psychology of Assertive 

, Behavior: Overcoming 

Shyness 



The Method of Zen 
Transcendental Meditation 
Understanding Psychic Phenomena , 
Helping People in a Crisis # 
Taking Leave of Broken Relation- 
ships* 

Coping with Succesrs in the Adult 
Ye.ars 



Studies in Religion, S c ience, Literature^ Language 

Exagnpl es: 
The Human Side ofH>>6iblical 

•Characters 
Biblixal Archaeology; The,->^ 
Apocrypha 
. Celestial Navigation 
Philosophical Issues in - 

Literature 
Books and the Pre-School 
, Child , 

Conversat;ional Languages . 



Biblical Archaelogy: No Other 

Gods Before Me 
Creation or Ewlution 
Introduction to Oceanography 
Field Biology 

Contemporary Thought and Writing 
Utopias: Visions or Stones 
The Elusive American 
Private Men-Public Image 



Miscellaneous Courses 

Examples: ^ \ 

Defensive Driving - 
Education\ 
. Graphology V 

Horse Management 



Driver Genealogy and Family History 

Sex, Aging and Pornography 
Dog Obedience 
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#3 



CATEGORY 
FOR OCCU^ATIONAU'JMPROVEMENT 



REPRESENTATIVE COURSE OFFERINGS IN 
SKILLS AND/OR KNOWLEDGE 

Courses for Certificate Awards -in Such 



Programs and/ar Review 
Specialized Fields as: ^ 

Broadcasting 
Data, Processing 
Finance and Accounting 
Foremanship and Supervision 
Mechanical Design 
Nursing Home Administration 
P,roduction Management 
Salesmanship and Marketing 

Topics in Public Education, Including : 

Teacher Training Workshops 
Workshops in Counseling 

Practices for- School Nurses 
Education of the Culturally 

Deprived 
The Free School, the Open 
Classroom, and the 
Alternatives to Traditional 
Education 
Integration^ Ev.olution 01 
National Policy 
■ -Busing - Educational priemmjt 




nology 



Additional Courses *fo.p^rofesScional or Occupational Enrichment: 




Construction Contracting 
Electrical and Electronic 

Technology 
Industrial Plant Technoli 
Metallurgy and Metals lej 
Plastics Technology 
Purchasing 
Secretarial Skills, 



Child Care Assistance Programs , 
Proseminars in School Administration 
EducatliafTal ' Diagnostic - A ^ 

Consulting Service 
Moatessori: The Philosophy and 

the Method 
tontroversies in Intelligence: 

Heredity and Environment 
Value Cleavages in American 
Society - Emergent versus 
Traditional ^ 
The Teaching Profession and 
Performance Contracts 



Business ,Ecop 
How to. BuiJ^ a 



cs 

Career 



Short Coarses for the 
Profusions ' 

Education Progt'ams 
to'Operate and Manage 
a Small Business 
Your Own' Organization - 

Becoming an Entrepreneur 
Cpurses for Sm£rll Businessmen 
Acupuncture for Dentists 
Workshops in Medical 
. Technology 



Courses for Men and Women in 
' In'dustry 

Human Behavior in Business and 

industry 
Application of Transactional 
Analyses to Business, Industry, 
School 

Efficiency Clues for Small 

Businesses 
Medical Terminology 
Extensive Seminars in Dentistry 
Workshops in Allied Health - 
Fields 
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Category #3 



Programs for Ophthalmic-- 

Optometric Assistants 
Programs for C9rrffnercia1 

Artists 
Principles of Business, 

Writing 
Writing for^ Film and 

Television 
Simulated Collective Bargain- 
* ing and. the Management "of 

.Conflict 
Supervi sory . Management 
IndustriaV Psychology 
Travel Agency Techniques 
Airline Agency Procedures ' 
Technical Analysis of Stock 

Market and StocTc Trends 
Real Estate Institute" 

Program 
Paralegal Training 
Advertising, Sale? Promotion 

and Public Relations 
Computer Systems Analysis 

and Design 
Technical .Market Analysis 



News and Broadcasting as a 

dareer 
-Court Reporting 
Business Communications 
The New Journal ism 
Principles of Graphic Arts 
Management by Objectives: 

Principles of Supervision 
Managerial Psychology 
Management Information Systems 
Organizational' Development 

Workshop: Myths and Realities 
Creative Problem Analysis and 

Decision-Making 
Fundamentals of Investing 
Investing in Real Estate and 
. Land ^ • 
Paraprbfessional Training 

Programs 
Risks, Choi cas, Options for 

Career Women 
Discussion Forum for Executives 
Basic and Intermediate Accounting 
Innovative Selling Methods 
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REPRESENTATIVE COURSE OFFERINGS IN CATEGORY i4„^ 
INTELLECTUAL SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 



Courses in Basic Education' for 
AduJts, 

Preparation for. College Level 
Examination Program Testing 
How-to-Study Laboratory 
^Prepating for the Metric Sys- 
tem 

trigonometry Without Algebra 
Mathematics: The Ideas and 

the Symbols 
Basic Mathematical Concepts: 

Contemporary Emphasis 
Introduction to Logical 

Thought 

Developing Questioning Skills 
General Basic Astronomy 
The Physics of Sound 
Lasers ^ 
Courses in Conversational 

and^ Written Languages 
Existentialism 

Phonics, Spelling and. Grammar - 
Develbping Communication 
SIrills 

Eight Weeks With Shakespeare: 
Hamlet - 



High School, Equivalency: , 

General EdlicationaT Development 

Degree Revl ew 
Laboratory in Learning Skills 

for ;\dults 
Computer Concepts * 
Slide Rule and Its Uses 
Accounting for the Nonaccountant 
Everyday Mathematics for those 

Who Have Forgotten ^ 
Indepencient Study Courses in 

Calculus, Probability, and 

, Random Processes , - ^ 
Games for all Reasons ^ 
A Model for Solving Problems 
Modem Methods of Chemical 

Analysis 
Intellectual and Language 

Development in the Small Child 
Philosophical Concepts of time 

and Space 
Developmental Reading 
Speed Reading 

The Literature of the Hidden God 
American Literary Tradition and 
the Vioinah Writer 
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REPRESENTATIVE COURSE OFFERINGS IN CATEGORY #5 



PERSONAL LIFE PROBLEMS AND DEMANDS 



The Adult Experience: Myth 
and Reality 

Creative Thinking 

Psychology of Emotions 

Dynamics of Human Behavior 

Humanistic Psychology in 

, Theory and Practice 

Understanding the "Tm O'k. - 

YoU^re O.K." Message 
* Transactional Analysis for I 
the Woman Alone 

Romantic Love: A New 
• Interpretation / 

Communications Training for 
Couples , . . 

Experience in Self-Understand- 
ing: An Approach to Self- 
Exploration 

Exploring New Horizons 

Pro b'l em-Solving Clinic 

Building Relationships with 
Others . - . 

Leadership Training 

Human Potential Seminar 
.tieveloping New Life Styles and 
Talent Potentials in Adults 

Developing ^the Open Family 

Sex Roles: What Determipes<^ 
Them? 

The Problems of Divorce ' 
Psychological Aspects of 
•Divorce 

Women and Madness* 
Sexism and the American 

Woman " . '•^ 

Women* s Institution for SociaT 
' Change r 
Growing Up Female 
Women: Joy in Middle Years , 
Parent Effectiveness Tr^aining 
Workshops in Child Behavior 



The Mystery of Person 
Applied Psychology of Men and 

Women - The Art of Happiness - 
Psychology of Personal Adj-ustment 
Analysis of Interpersj)na1 BelTavior 
Introduction of transactional 

Analysis 
Application of Trans^ictionaV 

Analysis to the Home 

'Environment 
Transactional Analysis in Pairing:-- 

Establishing Intimate 

Rel ationships 
Project ^elf-Exploration - ^ 

Introduction' to Transactional / 

Analysis 
Workshop in Personal Growth 
Exploring Our Potentialities 
Activation , of Personal Resources 

and Strengths 
Encounter Techniques and Workshops 
Altered States of Consciousness 
Sensory- Awareness Lab 
Psychodrama and -Roie^P laying Work- 
shop 

Man,* Woman and Marriage - The 
Future. 

Understanding Sexuality 

Mid- Life Alternatives for Over- 
Forty Males ^ 

Single Again 

Women in Today's Society 

The Woman CI ient in' Psychotherapy 

Psychology of .Women:^ Facts, 

Fiction, Dileijmas/and Quandries 
Women: Potentials and Perspectives 
Women: Processes in^Self- 
' Discovery ^ 
Childbirth Education • - 
The Meaning of Adoption add Family 

Care ' 



Category #5 , 




Understanding Today's 

Ado.lescent:'- Psychological 
Approaches to Betjer 
Cc^uni cdXVoxy^^^-^ 
Dreams and the Growth 

Process 
Family. Health and^Relations 
Home Nursim ^ 
Consunier^Power: How to 

rengthen* Your Dollars in 
the Marketplace 
Deeds, Wills and Contracts 
Procreative Responsibility 
Helping Children with Learn- , 

ing Disabi 1 itiesy 
The Mont essori--CaFK:ept of 

Education 
Retirement: How to Make It 
Financially Secure and 
Personally Rewarding 
Aging in the Poets' Eyes 
Aged in ^ama 

Prolongation and End of tbe 
Aging Process V . 

Senior Citizens' Seminars in 

-Recreation, Economics, and 
Psychology \ 

Death and D^g: A Perspective 



New Life Styles and Talent* 

Potentials for Adults 
Life Styles: Ways of Living - , 
The Life ?\rc: ifages-trf^cTult 

Grewth 

Today's Topics in Personal and 

Family Health . • 
The Great Killers - Jx)day's Major 

Health Problems * • 

Family Economics and Financial 
- Management 

Consumer Economics and Nutrition 
Human Sexuality ^ 
Personal' and Social Development 

of Adult Retardates 
Planning for the Later Years 

How to Enjoy Your Retirement . 
JSiging 'in Human Perspective 
The Old in Primitive Cultures' ^ - 
Old Age in the Modern World 
Fictional Treatment of the Old, 
Philosopher^' and Essayists' 

Approaches to Old Age 
Retj.rement and Aging 
Neefcled Senior Power 
Aging: Some Coninon Mjjrths 
Understanding Your A#d Parent 




, , APPEt^IX D ' ^ * ' ^ 

soMe SPECIFIC data' from 

SELECTED STATEWIDE REPORTS 



NOTET^^^^om^. of -tTli& information in this appendix may be supercechstd by moire 
current reports not available to.- the author at^the time of ftnal /writing.. 
Data reported herein were collected as of the year 1973«-74. Nevertheless, 
materials from these earlier reports may be beneficial to those 'in states 
Where planning has just beg\jn ,or is contemplated in the near future. It 
<isxfurther pointed out that California, New York, and Texas are very active 
in t^eir^r&s^arch at this time. Many states not included for discussion in 
this- append! X are^^l-SQ_aui te active in planning continuing education. States 
^s^lected^fvQr discussion rn th4i»_j|ppendix are to be considered as examples and 
not an exhaustive list.;\ - . • ^ 
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NNECTICUT 

, Xhe drafl^f a Master Plan for Higher Education in Connecticut was re- 
le^se'd in October, 1973. It contained' recommendations and goals to be 
acted upon during the next five years. "The Plan reache/ for the ideal — 
.a'^balanced system of higher education that will fulfill every'citizen's , 
need for continuing education beyond high school."^ ^ 
,i In^fOrder .tp^approach .this goal, the Commissi qn- for Higher Education 
recommends: (1) - That^the Subcommittee on Coordination and Planning, in 
conjunction with the Department of Education, develop better articulation 
betv/een the continuing education programs offered by. the colleges and t,hos 
given by 'the high schools; (2) That the institutions irf each^ of the si)j 
regions publish a common di rectory pf, catalog describing tti'e continuing 
education courses avail able in all institutions within the region and in- 
• dicating. ther transfer and degree credits that car^be ear'ijed by successful* 
];Qmp:l.ettpn>of course, , : 

A*nurnbeK:of^^^ institutions have jo;ined to form the 

Connecticut AS.SO forJ'Continuing Education. The a.ctiyities of the 

associatiojT^.are:' , 



1 . Cbl 1 ecti on': arid" di sis emV^ ^i nfjor:fnatn on Sf^rati ve to 
extension offer.ings/of^nieniber/institutions; 

2. Voluntary coordination of course offerings to avoid 
duplication: 

21. Support for cooperative efforts to provide comprehensive 
course offerings statewide; and 

4. Cooperation with other educational institutions and 
agencies to develop, coordinate, and strengthen 
extension programs, ^ 
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The ,^lajo^<^ncern 791 ced in Connecticut's Master Plan is v/ith degree 
or credit programs ."^>^noL^ on"^ chapter discusses nontraditijDnal approaches 
and the external degree, the emphasis is on improving alternatives for part- 
time stud^^ credit applicable toward a degree. 
FLORIDA . • ^ \ 

A policy statement of 1973 concerning Continuing Education and Public 
.Service /n Florida is^ quite descriptive and innovative; Currently, contin- ' 
uing education .i.s coordinated by the Committee fot; Continuing Education-, 
consisting of a member of the staff of the Bq^rd of Regents and the campus 
directors of continuing education at institutions throughout the state. 
This. is actual ly^a committee under the State University System' Board of 
Regents, # . * . 

In ,a paper describing the statutory basis for continuing education in 

Florida, the legislature proclaimect that the Board of Regents shall: 

•1. Develop a program of continuing education under such 
policies^ rules and regulations as the board may 
promulgate from time to time to ensure the continuing , 
development of this important program; 

\ ' ; ^ . ; 

2. Appaint coordinator of continuing education to be . 
responsible to the chief executive officer of the 
board; ^ 

3. Continue to provide off-campus education programs of 
high quality throughout* the state where there is a 
demonstrated and justified need; - - * 

4. Recognize continuing education programs both on- and 
off-eampus as a normal function hf universities in 
the university ..system; and 

*' - ' ^ 

. ^ \. Provide for a plan of continuous review and evaluation 
of the statewide off -campus education programs^ ^ ^ 

More specifically, the'Board of Regents Office is responsible for 

studies of the systemwide operation, long range planning and projections. 
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periodic evaluation of existing programs, and research relating to- conti 
ing education and adul t .1 earning. Jhe coordinative efforts' of the Board 
erf Regents^ would also involve: 

f 

1. The responsibility for meeting with the Campus Directors 
for Continuing Education on a regularly scheduled basis 
for discussion of policies and procedures which will allow 
more effective at^d coordinated systemwide programs; 

The responsibility to approach* institutions regarding the 
movement of unique' institutional programs across ^geographic 
bour^ries and the ability to designate institutibnal oveV- . 
Tap where need warrants it;' • , 5^ 

3, The approval of*any cre<iit course offerings outside of 
designated geograpf^ic areas as determined and thb^e 
courses which have not' been- appr^)ved as on-campus offer- 
ings for a particular insti tOtion;. 

4, The responsibility for a catalytic roleMn interlnstitu- 
tional projects both credit and'.ndncredit J n nature; and > 

5, Reporting td the Florida Board of Regents through the 
Chancellor all credit and noncredit activity in the State 
Univer^-ity System on a regularly scheduled basis. ^ 

Specific responsibilities, at' the university lev^^l include^:. 

• • • " 

1. The development of a statement of institutional philosophy, 
^ goals, 'and objectives and a pojicy and procedures manual ^ 

- to accompany such a statement. Such a statement should .) 
' clearly define the respons.lbil i ty of "the'campus continu>ng > 
education units for: budgeting, program plannjng, program ' 
structure, relationships with other administrative units, 
criteria for 'noncredit offerings, e-tc. ; 

2. The development of a table of organization for each ^ 
ins«titution to include units of continuing education; 

3^. Auto^nomy of credit offerings as approved by appropViate * 
jcurric.Mlurii coiTMpi^tees and/or included i4WGS&i«pus cat$lx)gs 
(other than DiVec^fed Individual Studies^iil a'definej^.V 
geographical* area, and the responsibility for reporting 
such to the Board of Regents Office prior to the initi- 
ation of courses; 

4. The responsibility for all publicity and promotion of 

both credit and noncredit programs; ' ; • * 
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5. The. responstbilitylfor the registration process; 
6* The responsibility for issuance of transcripts; 

7. ' The responsibility for library, audio-visual aids, 

^and all other support services; 

8. The responsibility for gerferition an^ implementation, 
of grant and research reque^ts^i thin the "continuing 
education area; and 



9. The responsibility for submitting tO- tfte Board of 
Regents an annual report reflecting all cr^dif and 
noncredit .activity and appropriate fiscal data." 



The University System' QirectoV for^ntinuing Education and the^ 
Chancellor's staff concern themselves with ceq^tral planning and coordina- 
tion of the statewide prpgram. Supervisory assistance is given to the 
continuing education divisions of .each of the state universities in order 
'to insure that the justil^ied needs of the state are beijng met, and that 
there is no unnecessary du plicat ion on the part of .several uni versities. 
Operational ly, >the continuing education program is organized in a^}attern 
of decehtral i2ed administration with central ized ^accoi^rvtability. 
GEORGIA ^ . ' * ' 

All'pabljc^ education iji Georgians, under the direction of the 
Regents of the University System of Georgia. Continuing Education falls 
mder the category of Pubfic^ervice and is administered statewide through 
a Vice Chancellor for Public Service,. Each institution in turn has its 

V . . I 

appropriate, officer. \ -v. 

The system utilises th6 Continuing education Unit as proposed in 
Standard Nine of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. Central 
ized reporting and uniform utilization of the CEU has been effected through 
out "the System. The commitment in the State can best be summarized by, the 
following excerpt from the "Policy Statement on Public Service in the 
University System of Georgia" (no date), issued by the Regents: • - 
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_ The University System has grown to twenty-seven ir^stitu- 
tions,' consisting of^a comprehensive system of- junior colleges, 
senior colleges and universities'. As this growth has taken 
place, continuing education and public service have emerged as 
an extension of the traditional on-campus le^irping process, 
available to adults \yherever sufficient interest has' been. 
found. Individuals in all wa)ks of life must keep themselves 
abreast of new* knowl edge and/ucderstand how i^ can be applied • 
effectively in solving the many problems which they and their 
communities are encOunteri^ig. Any system designed to achieve 
these objectives will he built around an aggressive continuing 
education program. 

torically, a combination of excellent n^turaUresources 
has givnen^l3?DTgra a goad competiti ve^economic^pQS^oa,a^llon 
i tsls+s*er-TTafes] ^It i.s, however, the pe(op>e of the State who 
constitute the resource of greatest^potential for future econom- 
ic Growth. The responsibility for developing this vast re- 
sou^e, '1 argely undereducated and undertra,ined7^44:es^{ 
with Georgia's educational .establishment.' The programs of 
resident instruction, resisarch, and continuing education and 
publif service offered by the institutions of the University 
System provide the means by which developmejit of these human 
resources can be accomplished. It is "through programs of con-' 
tinuing education and public service, however, in cooperation 
with business, industry, the professions, and government at all 
levels, that great addi^tional strides can be made. 



Programs of public service and continuing education as these 
are being conducted in the Uni vers ity ^System of Georgia, cover 
a wide range of concerns and educational needs of individuals. 
\ They include such fields as science and technology, medicine 
^and allied health fields, rural and urban problems, family 
life dhd nutrition, training of governmental officials, pro- 
fessional inrservice training, the field of education, eco-"^ 
nomic^evelopment, the utilization and conservation of natural^ 
resoui^s, environmental^ontrol , to mention ortly a few. Insti-^ 
tutions of higher education* are becom4ag^a'major instrumentality^ 
through which our nation is attempting to deal with some of its 
most; impor|;cint and pressing problems. 

The developments enumerated above are biringing into clear 
focus the responsibility of the University System, in not only 
providing the best possible educational experiences for young 
people, but alsp opportuni ties for continuing education for 
adults in all walks of life. To this end, the Board of Regents 
of the University System of Georgia is committed to an expandg^d 
program of continuing education within all units of the System, 
and to seek md provide resources necessary to accomplish the 
purposes explicit in carrying out this responsibility. 
<* , 
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IDAHO 

The state of Idaho supervises continuin^education programs through 
the Division ^of Continuing Education within the State Board of Education* 
According to a report of October 10, 1973, \tery*little coordination at the 
state level exists.' The report recommends., "».»that the best interests of 
the State of Idaho and the Continuing Education student would be better 
served through an institutional bas'ed program coordinated by an Associate 
Director for Continuing Education in the OffTx:e of Higher Education."^ 

Under a plan of Continuing ETducation tHat wouYd be Implemented in 
Idaho, the State Di r^ctoT*T7oTe watt44^: 

K To establish a systematic/coordinated procedure for ^ 
approving ^and clearing all off-campus events. This 
system would provide for department,, ^chool and 

/college review of all off-campus courses, as well as 
approval by the State Director. The review would in- . . 

elude content, location, duration, fiscal feasibility 
^f-the course and instructor qualifications. Develop- 
ment of this procedure would include uniform fee rates 
and fairly standardized enrollment procedures; 

2.. To canvass systematically the state professional groups 
for educational needs; 

* 

3. ' To conduct a statewide survey or inventory of Community 
Setvi.ce Continuing Education policies, programs, etc.; 

4. To provide some assistance in budget preparation for - 
^ general extension; 

5. To help deve-lop interinstitutional grant proposals 
affecting Gontihuing Ejducation, such as Title I— , . - 
Community Service Con^'nuing Education; ^ 

6. To provide technical assistance to StateJji*ttt'utions 
on policy and procedural items relat^rHro continuj^g 
education; and . 




7. To eliminate duplication of effort in off-campus 
offerings. 8 
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The report of the Division of Continuing Education also recommends - 
that "complete subsisdization of the administration of each institution's 
Office of Continuing Education be provided through the general fund appro- 
priation from-the State Legislature." In conclusion, £he report recommends 

that "the current statewide program be phased out July 1, 1974, whereupon! 

9 

it becomes operational at the institutional level." 

KANSAS ' , ' ' . 

Kansas has conducted most of its (^ntinuing education programs under 



Title I. A report by the Division fff^.ontinuing Education at the Univer- 

sity of Kansas--An Inventory of ^ Community Service and Continuing Education 

Programs in Kansas Institutions of Higher Education 197.G-71 --documents a 

^ multitude of community service and continuitig education programs being 

conducted by institutions of higher education in'^^aji^^ Most of these 

programs were organized^ individual departments within institutions with 

little institutional or statewide coordination. CommBtfity^ service and 

^ contvnuing education offices accounted for only one-fourth of the outreach 

service programs. Of those programs reported, over one-half of the funds 

came ^f^om federal sources. It appears that institutional initiative has 

surpassed statewide planning in delivering community services and con- 

. tinuing education. The report gives a summary of conclusions regarding 

__z:&-Utreach instructional programs in Kansas: 

" *' Continuing education instructional programs had a low 
priority within the institutions of higher education ih 
-Kans^S'i Minimal intrainstitutianal coordination of programs 
or designation of overall efforts existed among Regents* 
institutions through the offices of Statewide Academic 
Extension. There was Tittle systematic coordination and 
^ information- sharing about programs among institutions. Out- 
reach instructional programs were primarily aimed at making 
institutional resources available to the public for upgrad- 
ing skills and professional competencies. 
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Outreach instructional programming showed an absence of 
philosophical %nd structural commitment to continuing educa- 
tion and community service. The scope of instructional pro- 
grams was quite diverse in both credit and nonoredit activi- 
ties. Many segments of the Kansas population were not ade- 
quately served by the continuing education programs* The 
methods of instruction were almost entirely traditional in 
nature. Cooperative programs among institutions and with' 
other organizations were being developed, and a cooperative 
philosophy appeared to be gaining strength. Funding "^for 
QUtreach instructional programs was inadequate. Most out- 
reach instructional programs were evaluated by students. 
The need (demand) for outreach instructional activities was 
increasing and likely wiTl continue to grow in the future. 
Some type of coordination of outreach .instructional pf^grams 
was generally thought to be desirable ambng the institutions 
of higher education in Kansas.^ 

The special report to the state education commission recommends that: 

1. The role and mission of eacJLjnstitution be clarified 
regarding continuing education and community service; ' 

2. Continuing education and community servi<6e be integrated 
into the JDonaftdg' structure of each institution; 

3. All institutions with commitment to continuing education 
and community service programs establ ish .a^ continuing 
financial support base to ensure pros^^;^m development < 
and continuity; 

4. On-campus coordinator(s) be established at each institu- 

► ^ tix)n whose prime re sponsi billies are *cor11;1n,uing education 
and community service; % — 

5. A continuing education/comnunity serv/ce faculty and 
staff reward system be implemented which is compa4=ab1e 

to that of other regular oiT=^mpus f acuTty and staff j . ^' r 

6. A s^ystem of recor^ keeping .procedures be, adopted to ^ 
facilitate coordination of resources and reporting; ^ • 

7. The development of TPograms be based upon surveyed 
community need; 

8". Various methods of instruction be examined for their 
appropriateness to the needs of adult learners; 

9.' A comprehensive systematic evaluation proce'dure be 
established based on program objectives; and ^ 
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10. An organization oV Kansas institutions of higher^^ 
education_be_developed to foster C9i|imunity j^j^itre"*'"^ 
jnt^mtnng^educatTQn* coordination 

MASSACHUSETTS ^ ; ' 

An effort is being made. in Massachusetts at the present time to develop 
a plan for the "alternative postsecondary education system." A sunmary 
report and recommendations by the University Consultants Inc. f&r the / 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education lays the groundwork for 4ich. 
a plan. '^-H^ ^ .... 

The first recommendation of ^the report emphasizes the importance of, 

non traditional postsecondary education; ' • . . " 

* ^ , . ' ' ^ — , - 

The' Commonwealth should recognize that: it has a ^ 
valuable educatfonal resource in the existing system of ^ ^ / 
continuing and part-time postsecondary education; that . 
this particular system's characteristics are more sui-ted • * 
to adult population needs and more consistent with rec- ' • * 
ommended. contemporary educational reform than the tradi- 
tional full-time-day-higher ed<teition~*System; and that 
therefore the autonomy and indeilndence of continuing 
and part-time education should Be strengthened so that 
it may be less subordinated to the regular day program 
on any campus and truly become an alternative post- 
secondary education system for adults. '2' ' *^ 

* Coordination of this system at the'^state level is proposed to be-* 

accompli shed. 'by a Deputy of Vice Chancellor within the Board of Higher ^ 

Education or the suggested Board of Postsecondary Education; 

In order to coordinate the alternative system on a regional tasis,* 

the report recommends that voluntary Service Area Planning Boards (SAPB) 

be established in thirteen geographic areas. Ekch SAPB should create a 

series of working committees consisting of representatives of the business 

cortmunity, the in/ustrial communi ty,. professional associations, and 

conmuhity agencies ■ in"order to implement its purposres. The functions of 

the SAPBs would be: ^ 
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1. To review programs and* course offerings in the service 
area; ^ . 

' 2. To provide a forum for communication among staff at' 
vav.ious "rtiember institutions; 

3. To perform needs and opportunities analysis and enhance 
commi^ni cation between the 'institutions -and the community 
at lar^e; ^ , ^ 

^4. -To pl^&^ici2e the of^rings of all member institutions in 

• a quarterly periodical; ^ 

5. ' To maximize 'the exposure to part-ti'me .xand continuing 
^educattonal opportunities oY grqups not well-sServed 
> b^' the current systqn; - , * ' ' 

• To provtde acadbmlc and vocational counseling, services 
to* prospect! ye, sfiidentss • " 

1. To^operatef cooperative area Ed^jcational Opportunity 
Centers ;^.; \ * J ' . ^ > ^ ^ 

8/ To encouraige copperative interjnst jttytional planning* ^ . 
and articulation *of^ c^rger ladders atfd proarams^; 

9, To 1:acilitate^'th^^ structure \and arratt^enient'jOf jo^intf'^. - . 
- special (^feriags such as'^ the use of ^ducation^a]. * ' ' 

technology or ^ use. of spfecjal resource^; ^ ^ , -^.^ 
^ ^ . ' ' ' . ^ . ' ' - , ^/:v 

Iff. Tq operate the proposed learning centers' of the / ,^ , ^^ ^^ n 

propo$ed JiassachLisetts Open University; • T,^^ 



• ll'T Jo'review satellite teadting centers 5tnd/or branch 
Jcampuse? operai^ting or, proposed withift^'tbe service 

'^area;_. ' - \ ^ ; 

' /12V ^G'advisie Statfe'^of-^icials regarding theJocati9n i 
and openings of fiew ^campus facilities; aK(^ ^ 
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These SAPBs would- be" "fun.digii by matcMng grants. The' formula proposed 
a ,75% State-raate^ing. to '25r, .TTi^ber-'iristitutibri' c Th,e grant 

program' W-carld- be administered ■through, the_^Bpa.r<t of Higfier E*ducation.' It- 
was relQcmmended.- that," initially, the minimum §tate'mcjing should^^e - 
$300,006 in: FY-.. 1974 and $500 -QpO in- FV.l97^.,^ '" "r,-.. ' < y - 



Th€ overall report is, without doubt', one of ^he best and most thorough 

.analyses of^the needs and potentials of a state for impl^ementing a life- 

long learning system. The report i? in two volumes: volume one includes 

the summary, report and recommendations, while volume -two contains the 

technical report, including detailed facts, figures, and descriptive prose. 

<» 

MICHIGAN " , ' 

In- ilily, 1973, the State Advisory Council far AduU and Continuing 

Education submitted a position paper which describes the proposed role 

of the Board of Education in coordinating educational services to adults 

in Michigan.. The Council recommends that continuing education programs 

be coordinated initially in three planning regions: one urban, one mj^ddle- 

city,- and one rural. * They afso asked that the state legislature appropriate 

15 

$750,000 for establ istfing these centers. ^ ^ 

The regional centers would: 

N, ' 1. Designate a regional agent for purposes of planning and 
^ y ^ coordinating adult continuing education services in the 

region. Local school districts, intermediate school 
- , districts, community colleges, piiblic baccalaureate 
institutions or a regional consortium unit shall be 
.^^-"^igible for designation as the regional agent, under 
applicable rules promulgated by the State Board of 
-Education". An agency that "does not offer adult pro- 
,;^grams" might also be considered for designation; and 



2.;— Submit a comprehensive plan for servic^jamel igible 

^' Adults bas^d lip'on performance .object ivqsjneeds asse^- 
f * ment, utilization of all exi^sting publi'c and private 
V> deliv%ry systems, ^rid measurable indications of out- 
V come pursuant to guidelines to be promulgated by the 

> State Board, of Education. 16 

' •> 

The regional plan would al§o incljude mechanisms for provision of 
counseling and guidance of adiiUs; proVisioO' for the resolution -of 
regional; rural, and urban problems; and tuition grants for adults to 
participate in pirograms which meet their needs, . ' - 

.. . 134 ' ' ^ 
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The Advisory Council has i;lentified four majdr goals to be realized 

in order to fulfill the needs for adult and^ continuing education in Michigan 

^-^T7 To make available through a mul ti tude xif delivery 
systems the-opiJorTuni ty for every, adull: citizen of 
Michigan to attain the essential basic education 
skills necessary to prepare such persons for fu,n _ _ 

and responsible participation in society; 

2. - T^ malf^availa'ble to ev6ry adult crbizen of Michigan 
the op|)ortuniT:y. for attaining a hygh school diploma 
or its 'equivalency; 

3. To make jipportuni ties available to every adult citizen 
in Michigan to develop performance level vocational 
^nd technical skills needed in the cyrrent and pro- 

^ , 'jected labor market, ^or employabi 1 ity and desires; and 

'4. To make_avai lable to every adult citizen in Michigan 
who is not otherwise regul arly .enrolled in a post- 
secondary institution, the opportunity of fulfilling 
his needs or aspirations for education through a 
statewide off-campus noncollegiate continuing educa- 
tion program J 7 

The proposed implementation of Adult and Continuing Education Services 
includes the concept of a delivery service area, -which is merely a regjon 
of the state. This would be the main level for coordination of^continuing 
education efforts. Coordination of the many and varied segments*of edu- 
cation is stressed as being essential\o effective delivery of continuing 
education. Th^se segments would include private institutions, secondary 
area vocational^ centers , and community service organizations, as well as, 
traditional postseisondary* facilities. • \- > ' - ^ 

The Michigan plan goes beyond simple organization and delivery methods 
in describing needed supportive services whi5:h facilitate participation in 
adult and continuing education programs. The services which are suggested 
are as follows: * ~ 
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A statewide system of adult education staff development 
for trairjing those professional^ and paraprofessionals 
who plan^^o work with adults; 

.A 'development or expansion of day care facilities as 
a support for adults enrolled in educational or train- 
ing programs;' ^ . ^ 
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3- ^Art adequate transportation system for adults enrolling 

in education of training programs. This could include ^ 
a combination of transportation refunds, as well as 
provisions for the secondary- syste*ms current tfanspor- 
. station network to be expanded'tb include adult 'enrollees ' 
^^during the day or evening hours; 

« 

4. A development of a series of adult curricul.um materials 
which areX^pecifically geared to the world of adult work; 

.5. A system of research gear^^errdentify the adult 
population trends and "pro^ted needs in advance of 
thei.r actual occurrence so that prorgrams of adult 
education and training could be accordingly planned 
in advance; / a 

6. ^health service concerned with the identification of 
those adults who are not able to effectively function 
in an educational or training si;tuation due to mental 
I or physical handicaps and which has the capability of , 
" providing- corrective services insofar as possible; 

7- A plan far a system of mobile units or itinerant adult 
education teachers to serve the delivery system centers. 
' These mobile units would include both media and curri- 
cular services pertinent to education and'work train- 
ing:^ and 

8. A system of financial support for those individuals 
enrolled in educational or training programs who do 
not have a means of individual or family support 
available to them. This could be in the form of 
stipends, tuition plus stipends or anV method whi^ch 
/would assure continuity of training<]3 

RHODE, ISLAND . 'li/__ 'f' 

Rhode Island's commitment to continuing education has recently become 

quite extensive and well developed. As of April, 1972, the Coordijiat4^^^ 

Council on Continuing Education began planning^fg^ statSwi'SrerTiphasis on 
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cqntinuin^ education. - The. Council, appointed^by the Board of Regents," 

.wil} func5\on^unde> the newly created Division of Continuing Education ^ ^ 

within the Department-of Education and shall -Advise .in^^^JJ^^^^^ 

, ' 1;' Identifying'eurrent community, and societal problems wjth^'' 
whi|Ch''an adult education program should^be^concerned;" J 

2. ^ Estetbli Shi ng". priori ti'^s^rnqn^ the various need^s, interests, 
' an^ .problems ; ♦ ''^v^ ^ ^ 

<^.,^J. ' Formulating shoxt-ry^ and lorfg-range goals; ^ ^ 

*'4v .CoqtHbutiti5 fresli ando^eatf.ve ideas^ to program plannir>g; * 

• r^J/^P^v^^ popQTa-tipnV^^ 'Institutions, and /^"^-^ , 
' ' . • •epmnrur^i:t>.Vge3Pci:e^ . ' ; \ .^"^ . ' 

Interpreting ^thS cohtinuing educai;\on urograms tp the general . 

• Jrtvjfet^Vfl^, 1973, the DejDartfnent of ^ Edugatjon^resehted' a working ,% 

dpcqrnertt,-"To\/ard ,a. Master PVan in Conti'nuing^ Education;" which is to 

' ,B^ol9e fnto'a more specific and operational sel of guidelines and policies 

'PV.^r a^^fi v^^year'idev^Topmental process,, 

* •'"As d^spibed^Jn thfe.pl^in-, the Division of Continuing Education is 
. -> 

, VesponsiBl e' for {iie* following: • . , y 

^ • , A . / Cpordinatioft- . " - ^ * 

' .^'Bli^lding t-inRages -a'mong all possible agencies now 

' V--*', involved in continuing education; . ' - 

' • ' '1 • ' ' * ^ # ^ 

.>2^"*;;E^e'veV6ping :cQoperative arrangements among public 
: J' ~ educational institutions,; ^ 

' r ^ > .\ 

Zr 'Encouraging cooperation between public and private 

'educational agencies; . . ^ 

' ' 4. Mafeing-use of all community resources and agencies . « • , 
>that provide education; and . , ' 

* ' ^. Recommend elimin;ating unnecessary or unwarranted 

^duplication. ^ . ' 
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Planning ' 



1. Formulate both long and short range plans for cohtinuing 
education;' . . ?c ' 

2. Establish' priori t>es in cooperation with industry and ; 

busirijess, labor, consumers, and educational • institutions 
♦ 

3. Evaluate new and existing programs for continuing 
.education; and . . 



4.\ Coordinate a can>muing program of* study and research - 
• " in* a search for njoreStfertiye and efficient forms of * 
ad'uU. edlic&tion. ^ - . 



Support • \ \' * ^ 

1. Provide advisory serviges and technical- as^ is tajice to 
^schools and colleges as' they conduct tqptinaing ,edu- 
• ' jcation programs ; * . - , 



2. Provide for guidance arid )'eferral service to student? 
of adult ^educat^on; and ^ ^ . 

3. ^ Maintain , a cfearinghouse. . 
Proinetion ^ ' 

-1 . stimulate widespread citizen interesli in. and support 
for continuing education^ ' c • * 

2/ Disseminate information to the public abbut continuing 
^ education; • ? 

• ' * 

3.. Prepare literature ^explaining continuing -education and 
its programs; and ^ - 

4. ^ Encourage local comrffuni ties to provide residents with 

the 'opportunity to obtain basic knowledge. and skills 
arid the concorflmi tant credentials. • - 

Leadership ". * • . . * • 

• • *« 

1. Encourage the development of new options by granting 
credit and/or certification for work experience^ 
accrediting colnmunity progjams 'and resources as pro- ' 
viders of experiential options;, and establishing exter- 
nal degree* programs ; 

« 

2. Initiate experimental u^rograms; 
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' 3/' Identify special populations who are not-^eing 
^' ' .adeqiiately served by existing programs; ' i ■ 

« ' ' * ' * 

4., Encourage Schools and colleges to introduce 
innovative and exper:imental approaches; and ^ 

' ' ' * 

. 5/ Encourage business and industry to .institute" programs • ^ , 
and to explore the possibilfties that business and'^ \. ^ 
industry' establish a pool (pf donated fijnds) ^to\be , ■ ' ■ 
used 'to share resources in .training their eniplbyees.20 ^ 
\ ' ■ ' * ' ' " ^ . ' 

An .Efficient method to develop comprehensive continuing education 

programs accarding to the Rhbde Island plan is to build on or feforni 
e)d4JtJng resources rather than create hew ones. • A second prjncip-le 

► would'be to de^tne ^'resources" very broadly to include the "open * • 

\ > • 

sector" or private anc( comnunity sponsored educaJ:ional activities. 

It was^.aiso R^oposed by^ thd Department of.^Education «that a facility 
be developed' whicli' would proVide^^i community based foc^l point for edu- 

catibpal services in Rhode Island. This ivould be called a Unicenter, 

• ' ' ^ ' • ' * .\ , - ' ^ . 

Its primary aim woQld be to ser^e-the ne^ds of low^incotjie^aTid^minor^^^ 

ind1v.1duaf1s; however, it v/ould be available to all persons motivated to 

pursue any form of ,p6stsecondary education.. * . 

In order for .this concept td^ work there must be coordination of all . 

-education segments* withi^i. ithe community. Rhode Island recognizes the 

important contribution of p^rivate institutions and proprietary schools, 

' and states in the. Master Plan, "Coordination shouljd, permit, and encourage' 

p^articipatlon by private educational^ institutions and the open sector." ,^ 
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APPENDIX E * »• 

.EXTERNAL DEGREE PROGRAMS: 
. SOME THOUGHTS 



-V- 



NOTE: Recent changes in the educational system have lecl to^ among other 
things, external degree programs. >The^e programs are discussed briefly 
for the purpose of showing how a^ university can become ^involve'd in the 
new methods of education. ' - 



EXTERNAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 



Nontraditibnal education denotes the development o^ new types of 
degree oriented programs— programs whose rationale, content, and organi- 
zatiob differ, sometimes radically, from those offered on traditional 
residential campuses. Many, of these programs offer alternatives to the 
extreme, profess ionalizati on and specialization of existing programs, 
.attempting to recapture the Vcilues;.of a "general educatiqp -and i:he\iTbr- 

■ '_■■■«: -' -^ ' 

eral'studtes. By eiTi[>hasizTng.thej3evej6f3ment of cOifipelen(^i es; tliat, apply 
knowledge to life activities, ather j"nnovative: curri.cuU -attemp't' to make 
educaticm.more relevant to thfe' conditions "of contemporary, life. Suqh^ 

programs .suggest a reaction to the formal classroom method of.ten>enam--.. 

' " *. ' .«•.•'-••-'" 

ouped vnth'material related not to its utility in living;- but only to . ' 

" -v . • 

the internaVlogic of 'the subjact matter i tse>f. Non'traditional educa- • 

^Von is'^ased uponthe assijfffption thai , the" individual- should be ^le to... 

design,' "as 'independently as possible, an ^drication program best suited to 

his interests. arid neecTs.- 'Some iqst1*utions concentrate alfnost exclusively . 

on occupational proficiency,- believing that the general educatioif gro-- 

. • • ' ' .. °. • • • ' • 

vided by the secondary §choo-ls is sufficient for many people. ••' • 

^ " *. *• • ' ' 

An external degree plan includes, programs^ of study offered primarily ^ 

off-campus, utilizrhg one or a. combinati^jn-ol-availabTTVstems for de- 
Tivering instruction arid assessing -s-tudeat Achievement, ^so that, students 
can live at home while earning degrees or certificates witlrout spending 
long hours of continuous res^idency on eafnpus'. One *imf)brtant chara.cte^risfic 
of the external ciegree progralri is the low cost erf instrQction,- wh.ich is .. 
only natural witfi-a decline'i.n'the need for some, non-essential* buiTdiilgs^^ . 



and other facilities": fhexg^^^re^ther costs involvednn the delivery 
of external degrer"prograiTr5^! ^ some of which include media-ass'is ted 

study via film, television, radio, telephonic hookups, audio tapes, and 
programmed and computer a^iisted if>struction. - These costs^ should be 
significantly less than those involved i^ on-campus instnuctionJ" 

. Another characteristic of the external degree is that it generally 
repeals tra^iitional residency requirements which usually specify 
mifiimum of one academ^^c year of on-campus study. Given the current 
realities of American, collegiate life, numerous educators belieye that^ 
programs of independent study mus.t be designed for those aspects of the 
• curriculum conducive to ^indivi dualized study* 

By recognizing that exposure does not necessarily equal attainment, 
that achievement should be credited without regard to how it is acquired, 
and that a large amount of contemporary higher education actually reflects 
the -product of independent study, it is 'easy to account for the growing 
interest in non-residential programs of higher education. In such viable 
programs as the Open University, Empire State College » and the University 
Without Walls, the academic needs of the mature student receive more^- 
attention than the aspects of emotional development and growth Jn per- 
sonal values which are traditionally concentrated upon within an environ- 
ment populated by younger learners. Thus, many of the non-instructional 
cos.ts- related to caring^ for large numbers of students in continuous 
residence are eliminated.* . 

A chart of examples, adapted from the " Preliminary Study of External 
Degree Programs in California ," of June, 1973, outlines selected external 
'degree t)ro5rams.' Add*iti6nal analysis of such programs follows the chart, 
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A. \ THE OPEN UNIVERSITY * , ^ , « ■ • ' ' 

Tlie Open University was conceived only a few years ago in England* 

Several •American universities have recognized the impoVtance^.pf this con- 

cept and have initiated •progriims »of their own. / Students have the oppor- 

tunity to engage in independent study reinforced by tutorial ancJ coun- 

selinq servi ces .without leaving their homes and jobs for long periods of^ 

residence. Instructional aids and 1 earning'ki ts are provided the stu- 

dents, with the mass media being used for instructionwil transmission. 

By definition, the Open University boasts* norv- restrictive admi'^Jon 

pQlicies which employ systems of testing/and assessment by which a 

prospective 6tudent is coOliseTled and placed 'iu*a program at the level 

of his denid^st rated readiness. Fr'om that point, the .student b^egins to 

pursue a deg^ree* Some programs 'limit themselves to achievement assess- 

ment and the Warding of degree^, and-will rtdt^offer an^ instructiori- , 

^ . * ^ ' ; ' ■ ? 

The .student i^* therefore allowed ta learn from available resources 

wherever and ifi whichever mo'de he or she chooses. While i^t is too early 

to accui^tely evaluate the Op'en University, it holds grfeat promise to - 

adult learners^ as afi ef fecti ve^T^rexiljle) and convenient alternative 

delivery system for big-her education.. ^ ^ 

• B. ' EMH RE STATE 'CbLLEGE OF NEW YORK' ' * / 

Several "cpntracts,'^ based on the student* s interests, need^, or 

^aspi rations / comprise a .studen^t's program of study wittnn-the strwcture . 

of Empire3tate.rCo11ege. contract describes particular learning 

* * ^ « y ' • ' ' 

^ % • I » ^ , 

d<:t4-vities to be pursued, including, formal studies offered by 'lYistitii- , . 
tions, orgaji'izations, afi*:a^encies other than Empi)^e State/ 'Other types'" 
pf ,contra4:ts Jndude: * coopeFativ*e studies of a gri>gp of ^students -sharing 



coninion interests; tutorials wherein a teacher assists a Student in a 
particular area of knowledge or competence; organized programs such Is * 
correspondence courses, programmed learning materials, and tele-vised in- 
struQtion for studen^ts' individual use; direct experiences (travel^ olx- 
se^rvatlons, fieJd work, paid employments^ volunteer* activities, etc.) 
which may be supervised and which become the object of examination and 
reflection by the student; ^and .independent studies comprised of a series 
of readings and reports and, in many causes, direct experiences. 

Within the eight Area Learnlrig CenteVs throughout the state, of New 
Voif^k, mentors assist students in defining their purposes, •formulating a 
ccjnceptual framework for pijogram planning,^ spec>fying*pl arjs of study, 
and evaluating their progress.. Often the, mentor will tutor studentsn'n 
those parts of a contract where he has the appropriate knowledge and 
competence. * 

CHANCELLOR'S. AND REGENTS' DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Tfee Oregon St^ate- Board of Higher Education confers a Chancellor's* 
Degree, a.succes^s^ful exaiTiple of an external degree program. Within the 
•state of Oregon, numerous adults involved In the world of work, often in* 
remote areas, of the ^tate, have exhibi.,ted a desire and a prfessiilg'need 
far a^ college degree in order *to enhance their quality of life and the 
lfl:elihood of .attain irfg^their vocational goals. Existing offerings 
through ^the* State* System's Division pf. Continuing Education, or through 
rftber. adlilt education agencifes, may supplement the work of -student^ who 
Qcfn spend some timq, on campus,^ but such ejcisting offerings .^provid^'^ [ 
neither "administrative framework nor s^jecial academic programs for those 
•worT(1i1g/adul ts "who seek opportunity for start-to-fjnish-work leading- 
to, a bachelor d^ree. : - • . . ' ' 



A program adapted from the general studies degree progr-ams in . 
several of the state system institutions has been fonnulated to serve- — 
such Oregonians withouf prescribing residence stipulations oil any campus 
for students, the Chancellor's Degree, either a bachelor of arts or a 
bachelor of science in' general-studies , utilizes the strengths and, unique 
characteristics of the curricula of all State Sys-tem institfutions. The 
Board recognizes the growing geograiahic. and career mobility of the 
American people and acknowledges, Jhat, tlje tradiiional timetable for higher 
education is inappropriate for many, particularly thos'e already in the 
world of work. The Chanfejlor'i Degrep, furthermore,- assesses the gmount - 
of education an adult has acquired through expeVienc^" and grants college^ 
credit for those attained levels' o.f proficiency.. • ' • 

, The Regents of the Univer&rty of .thg^State bf New YorK award'under- 
graduate degrees to candidates'! whos-e.derno.nstrat^d attainments equal those 
o-f a traditional cbllege degree >ec3pierit, r.egar^Tess of,age,.residente, . 
o.r* method' of preparation. New Jersey acimijirs terS a similar program-^ 
'through Thomas A. Edison College.' , ' ' ^ v.:. ,' ' 

D. UNIVERSITY WITHOUT %LS ', . ; • 
. - ' The University Without Walls, a. consortium of twenty ooll-eges and , ' 
-universities organized by the l/nton'^for. Experimenting UniversUies , pro- 
vi.des education in diverse localesr-on 'the job; in>the home, through . 
. independent study, f ield. experience/, or iriterns hip's 5 'in the environment 
of certain social problems., at' various colleges", and '"in. for efqn trayel 
and seryice. The faculty, comp'ris^d '6f Vegular college instructors and _ 
l<now.ledgeable people in non-academic pursuits,. Serves students Uom ; , " 
' s.4xte*en^to any/'yeaVs' of age and ut^tiiies hew approaches -and tedhrto- 
logies for cormiumcation* " / •* ^ ' < 



The studen/:;\iay ben&/it from the different resources of a number of 

/ / / 'V. . 

the member insti Wtionsy^nd my take his degree either through the insti- 
tution where fie will db most of his work or through the University With-. , 
oiTrirfal Is.' 

E. FURTHER EXPLANATION OF THE EXTERNAL' DE.GREE PROGRAM • ^ • 
Regarding the types of degree programs offefeth -^a^nstitution may 



award similar degree programs to those offered on campus usijig different 
n^ethods and processes for evaluating studerjt achievement; Other institu-* 
tions develop new and specially designed degrees based oq innovative and 
experimental rationales and curricula approaches, while sorfie schools pro- 
vide both options. The external mode of instruction can.be utilized.at 



al><J^els^-the Assoc^ Masters,, and Doctors degree. 



competencies for those who h.ave already 



'nTay be offered by single i^ii-' 
;ed for. the • 



>aciety. Many 



Special cm^rfi^tes repre 

earned degrees at any dig 

stitutions, a university sy^tew, or by 

"purpose of offering externa"! degrees. 

■."Txternal degree progr'ains benefit diverse elem'en 

yLtig adults, for example, cannot afford fo attend residence 'campuses and 

■do not reside long enough' in one community to e*rn degrees at institutions 
witliiH <:onimuting distance."'. Impossible problems result from the efforts • 
of such part-time students to transfer credit from numerous institution'^. 
External deg^-ee programs, howeyer, can majce it' easier for part-time- stu- 
dents to earn degrees through a single, cohe.ren1: program of study regard- 
less of rapid changes, in residence. • ,"■.,* 

The University.Without Walls plans for. a student body of. age sixteen 
to' whatever.. Many fe^l that Wybung have.overwhelmingly peme^ted the •'• 
American campus. By basing credit more on. achievement- than exposure, 

" '• .'156 • • • 



young people.could study ind^ependently off campus and, upon returning, 

receive credit for what they "have learned rather than being penalized fgr 

having dropped out.*. At the same time, adults are* placed at whatever .level 

•* » ■ . 

their capabil.i ties, indicate."* Hence t'he "campus" becomes. more permeable, 

'• * *• 

reflecting a better mix of the age groups." ^ , 

In a society .v/he're hi'gher education has Become a premqulsi1?e for 

occupational, economic, and social advancement', much. effort is needed to ^ 

*•.-.' 

provide such opportunities for'the economically, socially, Snd'^'ducation- , 
ally deprived. Many fe^eT that external degree^ programs (>an. be made suf- 
ficiently flexible* and , therefor^, universally available to meet the need? 
af subs^tantial numbers of deprived people who are sufficientJj capable and 

. ^ " ' * 

motivated. ■ . s ' ') • , , • * , 

The. external degree provijies .nuj/ierous adult, non-res id6ntaa-l pro- 
grams emphasizing liberal ^^tudf-es-T: Traditional efforts in this<>reg^rd ^ . ^ 
•have often, been viewed" as arbitrary hurdles, not as important ends i« • '. ' 

TTesT'liany'maturg adults, hoWei/er, with'settled livelihoods and 
life styles feel a need tcr explore questions x)f which they werd once only-* 
dimly aware. For such lear;ners, degrees j^nJliberal studies provide avenues 
for reviving interest in inteVdrsciiilina^ry liberal, arts. ^ 

i • ^ • ^ 

The educational experience of off-campus' >ea.rning withTrTtheTdn^^ 
of work and everydayN^fe can be 'as rewarding' as the reflectiv^ tTtou^ht 
and intense free discussion characteristic of the traditional clas-sroom.- _ 
The advantages of both May be combined in many non-resident programs of 
instruction. • ■ ' •' 

CONCLUSION' ' y ' . ' 

Many individuals in society can apparently benefit from, noh-resi dent 
.degree programs. Si'tuational problems, more so-than persdhaT limitations. 
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often prevent qualified adults from attending college. Their family obli- 
gations and job constraints preclude full-time residential stQdy. Educa- 
tional opportunities for these students have traditionally included evening 
courses, particularly in urban areas-,- and correspondence study. 

, Bringing the traditional classroom to the students, such^ev,ening 
and correspondence programs have effectively served many adults. -Other 
potential* learners, however, can study independently with a well struc- 
tured program of study. Required classroom attendance may only prevent 
their participating in continuing education. Still other adults have ac-^ 
quired academio competencies through unconventional modes of study for., 
which they could attain validation'and credit toward a desired degree. 
Finally, serious students may desire to study in areas judged substantial 
by aca'demia but not fonnally designated as a part of any existing curric- 
ulum.' This problem has been addressed by many institutions in allowing 
students' to develop contract programs of study with an academic mentor 
for eventual credit upon completing the project. For all of these stu- 
dents, comprehensive external degree programs provide viable options in 
non-traditional educatipn. , , ' ' ' ^ 
' It 'may be concluded that diverse elements of "the population can 
benefU from external degree programs-mature adults witfT family obliga- 
tions' and carafes pons ibili ties, younger students who study and work 
• simultaneously, and many physically. handicapped students for whom con- 
tinuous residence on campus is impossible. 

Although traditional models of highe^ducati on effectively serve 
thfi' academic needs of thousands of students, they reflect in part many 
social and educational conditions of the past. Millions of Americans" 
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now look for alternative patterns ta serve thi:,c^i>nging realities of 
our time. The external- degree represents oae appraach which reQoghize?- 
* that because of changes .in communi catibn*,.,,tran&por:tation, and the age 
and intellectual ability of students, learnthg n^ed'not be confined to 
a single campus or to rigid blocks of time. 
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THE'C0NTINUI«6 EDUCATIO^f UNIT 



Introductory Note / 

The* author acknowledges tf\at tfys Report ^as pfrepared from the follow!- 
ing documents/: 1. The Continuing Education Unit , Criteria and Guide- 
lines , Natior\al Tasi^Torce* on the Continuing Iducation Unif,'TUblisned by 
-National University'Extension Association,;Washington, D. C*,,1974; 2. 
Mimeographed internal document on the CEU wiihin the University of Cali- 
fornia Systerp, }974; and S." The, Continuing Education Unit , Guidelines and 
Other Information , Soutlhern Association of Colleges and Schools, Atlanta, 
1973. • - . 

The growipg if^e oi^and interest. in the CEU has prompted the prepara- ^ 
tion of this cino^se ^report. It is. designed to answer in a brief format 
basic question? about the* CEU its use. ' ' , 

« t * V ' 

Definition • ^ 

z • 

0r^, Continuing Education iJnit (CEtt) is ten contact hours of part^cioa- * 
tion iw^'an organized continuing education experience under responsible 
sponsorship, capable direction and qualified instruction. 

"'^ - ' ' ■ ^ • .< ■ . 

History 

The concept of 'the CEU emerged from a Nat^it)nal Task Force created under 
the sponsorship of a number of national bodies, including U. S. Office of 
Education, National University^ Extension As soctati on, American Assoc^iation « 
of Comnunity and Junior Colleges, Ai^erican Association of* State Colleges 
and Universities, American'Counci 1 on Education, American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, and others. * 

« 

TJ)e Southern Association of Colleges and Schools was the first of the/ 
•Regional Accfecjiting Associations to adoqt the CEU as a unit of record. 
Standard Nine of the accreditation standards addresses Ihe use of the CEU 
and annual enrollment reports require the CEU as a reporting ifnit. A' 
number of 'colleges and universities rfave formally adopted the CEU, including 
the University of California System, the University of Georgia System, the 
University of Virginia and many others. 

Purpose , * * 

• <» 
The CEU is designed as a uniform unit of measurement to be used on a , 
nationwide basis whereby participation in non-credit educational^ programs 
fan be recognij:ed. The rapid and continuing growth in enrollment in con- 
tinuing education and lifelong learning demanded some standardized and 
recognized vnit of achievement. In the absence of such an alcepted unit 
of measuf^ement , conti.nuiYig education students in most cases have not been 
able to ^ecumulate, update, and transfer their records of participation 
in tion-creditifprograms. The XEU is intended to facilitate the uniform 
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recording of participation and^^thereby ease the process olP communication 
about educational achievements between the learner and educational Instl- 
tuyon^, employers, agencies, ortOther Individuals. It is. intended to be 
applicable^to all non-credit post-secondary stu4y meeting' certain basic 
requirements for all types of learners in all subject areas whether occu- 
pational, professional, civic. Intellectual, personal, social, liberal, or 
other. U is applicable to all types of teaching-learning sj^uiations/ 
Several specific obj<(:tives are accomplished'- ttirough the CEU: 

^ ^ 1. Systematize permanent records for individual participants in 
inon-credit continuing education on d uniform national basis; 

2. / facilitate the^transferability of student records; 

3/ Facilitate the organization and accumulation of statistical 
data for institutional; local, regional or national plami-lng, 
programming and other related uses; and 

4. Encourage the establishment of educationa) goals whether tn 
professional /relicensure/cerwi'catioif requirements or for 
personal/spcial/civit interests. 

CEU Criteria and^Guidelines* ♦ ^ ' / . 

The CEU may b3 awarded'by accredttefti colleges*qr universities. Addl- ' 
tionally^ they may be awarded by other livstitutions, agencies, organizations, 
or assodTations that haVe on-goij?g educational program's and are willing to 
meet the minimum criteria set forth below: - . 
« „ / 

« 1. The educational activity must.comply with the various elements 
within the standard definitton: Ten contact hours of participa.- 
tion in an organized continuing education experience>under , 
»*espons1bl6 sponsorship, capable directforKand qualified 
instruction. 

. 2.^ The nymber of "CEU's aW^rded ts determined by thfe number of 

contact hours of lns.trifction or fractions thereof. For exainple, 
13 hours of Instruction equals 1.3 CEU's; 26-1/2 hours of 
» instriiction eqljaVs 2!6X£U's;, and 34-3/4 hours of instruction - 
equals 3.4 CEU's -(yoti never 'round up on fractions of hours,)*. 
, ^ Instrtictional hours with (lirecfr participation are to be counted; 
field trips, non-tradlMorfal mq^les of instruction, laboratory ' 
experiences, etc., are to* be equated to direct instruction 
prior ^to the ^tart of the program so that the participants 
^ knov exactly how many CEU's they will be awarded. 

* • * 

3. Successful completion of programs may be based on varying^criteria. 
For-some programs, aii evaluation of the student by the-instruptor 

is appropriate; for other programs, successful attendance at sessiops 
may be all^t^jat is required. If the latter is used, it is suggested 
, ^ ' that the participant be present for no less than 80 percent of the 

^instruction to be awarded CEU's. Whatever the performance criteria ' 
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may be, they must beset prior to the program, and each individual 
- must be certified after the program by the program director that 
he/she has met the criteria. ^ 

4. The prograai or activity must be preplanned for a specific popul ac- 
tion with a clear statement of -objectives and rationale. Evidence 
preplanning mig'ht include course outlines from* instructors, ^, 
input from representatives of specific groups' being served, program 
evaluative criteria set in advance (progr^s should be apgrjopri— 4 
ately evaluated) 1^ etc, 

. 5. Qualified instructional personnel" must t?e used. They must not only 
be competent iji tjie subject matter, ljut also able to transmit the 
' • kn6wledges involved, understand the program objectives, ^ind capable' 
of adequate stadeht assessment. 

6. The'activity must be sponsored ipr approved" by a recognized academic 
,or administrative unit which *is \best qualified fojc-thp^^ecif ic 
program. The sponsor must assume the administraj^ve duties nec«|' 
sary for an orderly and well executed learning experience*. This 

. includes the assignment of the prpgram'to a specific person qualified 
Vfor that program. When programs We co-sponsored, a prior decision 
must ^e made as to which organization will record and report the 
CEU and in no cas« can there be duplicate recording or reporting of 
the CEU. 

7. There must be provision for adequate registration of individuals ^ 
and permanent records to include: of participant, name and 

' ^ address of awarding organization, social security number of par- 
ticipant, title of program, datesjlt program, number of"CEU*s" 
awarded, brief descriptive-st^tSnent ^f program, instructors 

1* , utilized, Vo'cation of program, co-sponsors, and demographic data 

of participant as may be desired. Individuals must be furnished \ 
^ transcripts on request. 

8. In programs awarding CEU's, activities such as coffee breaRs*, social 
hours, non^instructiqnal luncheons and dinners, individual study 
time, organ'izational meetfngs, business activities, etc., are not 
to be calculated in the CEU determination. In addition, -.credit 
programs, high school equivalency programs, general orientation 
programs, policy-making conferences and delegate assemblies, etc., 
are excluded from the CEU system. Conventions, mass media programs, 
entertainment and recreation programs, work experience, self-directed 
studies, etc., .must be evaluated as to whether or not they are an 

^ integral part^bf a structured educational program. In stich cases, 
CEU'-s may be awarded provfded the time spent in these activities \ 
has been equated to standard Instructional equivalence prior to the 
program. ♦ ♦ 

Value of the CEU * ^ " " ^ 

- » ^ t." « 

1. Ease of use.^The ten-hour CEU is easily related to total contact 
hours of*instruction. Once the p^rogram length is determined (or 
equated In some formats) the exact number of CEU's can be determined 
by simple division by ten. 



^ 2. --Compatible -^tuderrfY^coird^. the nationwide use <J.f the CEU wil^ 
• pi*^vide h compatible i^co^d system for ease of .evaluation of 
^ atlyjent learning •^dcperienc^s. Consequently, students, emgloyeps^^ * 
,^ governn',^l^^g.enc-ifis, associations, etc., ■W7lLha9e 'a -clear under- 
. 1 ^ standing pf. ^ch:ieved le^rnijig experiences^ The GEU encourages- 

' t^i/^ents t^S-^use ^ variety of educational resources to^meg^ their v 
, 'ti^eds. It .allows* fQr th^ meeting of requi rements'fjor *1mproverpent ' . 
^ of prbfessioiiai^ competence, documentation of learniag experiences 

\ ^ ljcensure,^r relicensuce, certrFiqation or recfertification;, ^ 
etc. evidence of oersonaU anj/or professional and 'technical ^ ' 
growth, evidence of s«fijdent ^eYfort towfird"adv3hcemenir, and a method 
for planning and evaluating personal growth ar/S development. It 
^ * 0 provides for an individual and/or organizational planning- process 
. Jor^educatjgnal^grcA/th and, updating on a -cons-istent Vasis. . ' 

^ 3/ -Institutional data. The , CEU wilTallqw an'instiiution to docunlnt 
. Its coafeinuing^^^ucation effort.- T^is will ease planning and " 
coordinating of. programs and comparisons with other institutions^ 
provide a\possib1e base for a'ssissi ng program. costs and fees, 
' '?;co,ul4 even lead. to a s^ple .systeni of program funding in-public 
^institutions, and provides data necessary, for budgeting andU- 
^organizational proces-^es. "* 

4. .^tlational'3ata^Tl4^XEU will allow for^egional -and national 

c yanalyse^ of noh'rcredit programs for whatever purpose is necessary. 
Ur, until now, c^f^rable data and trends were often impossible to* 
•Jiociinent. ^ ^ -> 
t , <» V. * . *^ - * 

5. ^^Jc^detiiic use. Tiie.CEU can bemused to evaluate non-credit learrrirtg 
^ Experiences ji^MTcK may be accepted .in liew ofacad^mic credit, if 

appropriate.^ It servQ as a means of evaluating experiences 
^ - *. for -advanced pl^^^ht in degree or certificate programs. It can 
alsro^te uSed as a basis for faculty evaluations and total institu- 
tional edutational effort. . . ' * ' *' 

Selected Questiions anb fewers . • * ^ . - 

•What fs,a CEU? » ' . • 



A CEIJ is dfiflrld as ten cprvtact hour^_ix£ participation in an arganized 
' continuing education experience under resTohsfbk^sdonsorship, capabldi' 
• direction' ancl qualified instruction. 

^\ 7 - y • • ^ 

Who-dev^lopecl the CEl{? ' • " 



The rfU emerged from Seygral. years' of planning by a National Task Force 
'Sponsored by t'a^^number^ot pran^inent organizations. ^ ' 



Wtty^is the \SEU necess^ryj. 



' A^ith the rapid gro^fth and diversification of' continuing education prp- 
^ '"^^ unifbrm measure of achieverp^t Svas considerea necessary. There h^s 
been iji&^standard^me|sure fof epr^tinuing education as there Fias been for reg- 
ular credit" progralns. Additionally, people enroll im programs at a number 
of-inst-rtutions in a lifetime. The ClU .provides a comparab1e>^basis to 
exarfflne all organized continuing education regardless of where^ and. when taken, 



^Will there >ever be a single stf^irce of CEU r§pords?/ 

. _ ^ » J.I ♦ ' 

Thera is Aiscusston about establi'shjng a national data bank on'CEU's.. 
"When ^and vf* established, a person could^gef a cumulative official record •* 
_of dlTC£Hj*s earned reglrdless\pf plac« and time froni^a^sinj^le source. 
This pmwiTl greatly facilitate obtaining* complete 'continuing ^education 
transcripts. , v > ^ ^n**'. 

/r* " / '* 
Who may award the CEU? • * ^ ^ ^ /• 

^ny accredited college or university may. In addition, othef agencies,' 
organiza^tions, or associations that have ^ regular educational atm may also 
award the CEU provided th^ minimum ^riteri^ listed earlier iii this report 
^re me t con s 1 s t en t w i*t K the na ti on a My accep ted de f 1 ni 1 1 on . 

Do all college^ and uhiv^rsi^tie^ award tfee CEU?"""^^^^'- * 

**No. But tt is believed to b^ simply a matter of time before mast* which 
offer contin^iitig education adopt the CEU.. The Southern Association of^ 
Colleges and Schools, for example*, has incorporate^d the CEU intoj'ts 
accreditation stai^dards and requires annyal reports' Of CEU's. 

Is there more than one type of -CEU? 

\ Yes*, There are two types; ^1* Individual CEU's are ,thas^-;;^pecr^ 
awarded 'to individuals for which* a permanent record fs mainta.ipiBdparRl 
.Institutional CEU*^s: represent the total contact hours of nCrn^cre'dit ac- 
tivities of an institution diyided by ten, re^^rdless of whether indiyidual 
CEU's were always* awarded. The latter is simply a reporting statistic. - 

How are CEU's calculated?^ 

* ' » * 

The total number of contact hours of instruction divided by ten is the 
nuinbTBr of CEU's. Fractipns of hours are rounded downwag^d; e.g., 12^/4 
contract hotH;s..equals 1.2 CEU's. 

Do' you have to get permission to award the CEU? " ~ . • ' 

At present, there. is no association or agency which monitors or autho- 
rizes /the use of the CEU. Insti^tutional integrity is relied upoS at thi^. 
time. * • * ' 
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